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THE SAINT CLOSES THE CASE 


PRELUDE 

It is said that in these hectic days no item of news is 
capable of holding the interest of the public for more than 
a week; therefore journalists and news editors age swifdy, 
and become prematurely bald and bad-tempered, Tatcho 
and Kruschen availing them naught. A new sensation must 
be provided from day to day, and each sensation must 
eclipse its predecessor, till the dictionary is bled dry of 
superlatives, and the imagination pales before the task 
of finding or inventing for to-morrow a story fantastic 
and colossal enough to succeed the masterpiece of 
yesterday. 

That the notorious adventurer known as the Saint should 
have contrived to keep in the public eye for more than 
three months from the date of his first manifestation, there- 
by smithereening all records of that kind, was due entirely 
to his own energy and initiative. The harassed sensa- 
tionalists of Fleet Street welcomed him with open arms. 
Fpr a time the fevered hunt for novelty could take a rest. 
The Sairit himself did everything in that line that the most 
exacting editor could have asked for — except, of course, 
that he failed to provide the culminating sensation of his 
own arrest and trial. But each of . his adventures was more 
audacious than the last, and he never gave the interest 
aroused by his latest activity time to die down before he 
burst again upon a startled public with a yet more daring 
coup. 

And the same enterprising lawlessness continued for over 
three months, in the course of which time he. brought o a 
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triumphant conclusion some twenty raids upon the persons 

and property of evildoers. , . ’ . : 

Thus it came to pass that in those three months the name 
of the Saint gathered about itself an aura, of almost super- 
natural awe and terror, so that men who had for years 
boasted that the law' could not touch them began to walk 
in fear; and the warning of- the Saint — a ridiculous picture 
of a little man with one-dimensional body and limbs, such 
as, children draw, but wearing above his blank round head 
an absurd halo such as it rarely occurs to children to add to 
their drawings — delivered to a man’s door in plain en- 
velope, was found to be as fatal as- any sentence ever 
signed by a Judge of the High Court. Which was exactly 
what the Saint himself had desired should happen. : It 
amused him very niuch. 

■ For the most part, he worked secretly and unseen, and ’ 
his victims could give the police nothing tangible in the 
way of clues by which he might have been traced; Yet 
. sometimes it was inevitable that he should be known to the 
man whose downfall he was engineering; and, when that 
happened, the grim silence of the injured party was one of 
the most surprising features of the mystery. Chief Inspector 
Teal, after a number of fruitless attempts, had resigned 
himself to giving up as a bad job the task of trying to 
make the victims of the Saint give evidence. 

You might as well try to get a squeak out of a deaf- 
and-dumb oyster in a tank of chloroform.” he told the 
Commissioner. “Either the Saint never tackles a man on 
one count unlc.ss he’s got a second count against him by 
which he can blackmail him to silence, or else he’s found 
the secret of threatening a man so convincingly that he 
still believes it the next day— and ail the days after that.” 

His theory was shrewd and sound enough, but it would 
have been shrewder and sounder and more elaborate if he 
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had been a more imaginative man; but Mr. Teal had little 
confidence in things he could not see and take hold oh and 
he had never had a chance of watching the Saint in action. 

There were, however, other occasions when the Saint 
had no need to fall back upon blackmail or threats to ensure 
the silence of those with whose careers he interfered. 

There was, for instance, the case of a man named Golter, 
an anarchist and incorrigible firebrand, whose boast it was 
that he had known the inside of every prison in Europe. 
He belonged to no political faction, and apparently had no 
.gospel to forward except his own mania for destruction; 
but he was anything but a harmless lunatic. 

He was the leader of a society known as the Black 
Wolves, nearly every member of which had at some time 
or another served a heavy sentence for sorne kind of 
political offence — which, more often than not, consisted of 
an attempted assassination, usually by bomb. 

The reason for such societies, and the mentality of their 
adherents, will always provide an interesting field of specu- 
lation for the psychiatrist; but occasions will arise when 
the interest ceases to be the abstract diversion of the scien- 
tist and becomes the practical problem of those whose 
business it is to keep peace under the law. 

The law awoke to this fact, and simultaneously to a 
rather . alarmed recognition of the existence of the Black 
Wolves, after a week in which two factories in the North 
of England were the scenes of explosions which resulted in 
no li^e loss of life, and the bullet of an undiscovered 
sniper acfuajly grazed across the back of the Home Secre- 
tary as he stepped into his car jjutside the House of 
Commons. ' 

- The law found Goiter; but the man who had been de- 
tailed to follow him and report on his movements somehow 
contrived to lose him on the afternoon in which a Crown 
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hampering tentacles into the stream of traffic. The mass of 
people looked like ants, Goiter thought. Bourgeois insects. 
He amused himself by picturing the ant-like confusion that 
would follow the detonation of his three bombs. . . . 

“Yes, it should be an interesting spectacle.” 

Goiter’s head snapped round as though it had been 
jerked by an invisible wire. 

He had heard nothing of the arrival of the man who 
now stood over him, whose gende, drawling voice had 
broken into his meditations far more shatteringly than any 
explosion could have done. He saw a tall, trim, lean figure 
in a grey fresco suit of incredible perfection, with a soft 
grey felt hat whose wide brim shaded pleasant blue eyes. 
This man might have posed for any illustration of the latest 
and smartest effort of Savile Row in the way of gents’ 
natty outfitting — that is, if he could have been persuaded 
to discard the automatic pistol, which is not generally con- 
sidered to form an indispensable adjunct to What the Well- 
Dressed Man will Wear this Season. 

“Extraordinarily interesting,” repeated the unknown, 
with his blue eyes gazing down in a rather dreamy way 
at' the throng a hundred feet below. “From a purely artistic 
point, of view, it’s a pity we shan’t be able to watch it.”. 

Goiter’s right hand was sliding towards a bulging pocket. 
The stranger, with his automatic swinging in a lazy arc 
that centred over Goiter’s stomach, encouraged the move- 
ment. - 

“But leave the pins in. Beautiful,” he murmured, “and 
pass ’em to me one by one. . . . That’s a good boy ! ” 

He look the bembs in his left hand as Goiter passed 
them over, and handed them to someone whom Goiter 
could not see — a second man who stood behind a chimney- 
stack. . ' . 

A minute passed, in which Goiter stood with his hands 
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changing loosely at his sides, ■waiting for a chance to make 
a grab at the gun which the stranger held with such an 
affectation of negligence. But the chance never came. 

Instead, came a hand from behind the chimney-stack— 
a hand holding a bomb. The stranger took the. bomb and 
handed it back to Goiter. 

“Put it in your pocket,” he directed. 

. The second and third followed, and Goiter, with his coat 
once again dragged out of shape by the weight, stood, star- 
ing at the stranger, who, he thought, must be a detective, 
and who yet behaved in such an incomprehensible manner. 
“What did you do that for?” he demanded suspiciously. 
“My own reasons," answered the other calmly; “I am- 
nov/ leaving you. Do you mind?” 

Suspicion — fear — perplexity — all the emotions chased and 
mingled with one another over Goiter’s unshaven face. 
Then inspiration dawned in his pale eyes. 

“So you aren’t a busy 1 ” 

The stranger smiled. 

“Unfortunately for you— no. You may have heard of me. 

I am called the Saint. . . .” 

His left hand flashed in and out of his coat pocket in a 
sv/ift movement, and Goiter, in the grip of a sudden 
{)araiysis of terror, stared as if hypnotised while the Saint 
chalked lus grotesque trade-mark on the chimncy-stack. 
Then the Saint spoke .again. 

You are not human. You arc a destroyer — an ins.anc 
killer witiiout any justification but your own lust for blood. 
If you had any motive, I might have handed you over to 
the police, who arc at this moment combing London for 
you. I am not here to judge any man’s creed. But for you 
there can be no excuse, ...” 

He had vanished when Goiter looked round for him, 
wondering why the condemnation did not continue, and 
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the roof was deserted. The Saint had a knack of disappear- 
ing like that. 

The procession was approaching. Goiter 'could hear the 
cheering growing rapidly louder, like the roar of many 
water suddenly released from burst dood-gates. He peered 
down. A hundred yards away he could see the leading car 
crawling through the lane of human ants. 

His brain was still reeling to encompass the understand- 
ing of what the Saint had come to do. The Saint had been 
there, accusing — and then he had gone, giving Goiter back 
his bombs. Goiter could have believed himself to have been 
the victim of an hallucination. But the fantastic sketch on 
the chimney-stack remained to prove that he had not been 
dreaming. 

■ With an hysterical sweep of his arm, he smeared his 
sleeve over the drawing, and took from his pocket his stop- 
watch and the time-chart he had made. The leading car 
had just reached the first of the two lamp-posts on which 
he had based his calculations. He watched it in a kind of 
daze. 

The Crown Prince drove in the third car. Goiter recog- 
nised the uniform. The Prince was saluting the crowd. 

Goiter found himself trembling as he took the first bomb 
from his pocket and drew the pin; but he threw if on the 
very instant that his stop-watch and chart indicated. 

/ 

‘‘The true details of the case,” wrote the Daily Record, 
some days later, “are likely to remain a mystery for ever, 
unless the Saint should one day elect to come out into the 
open and elucidate them. Until then the curiosity of the 
public must be satisfied with the findings' of the comrnit- 
tee of Scotland Yard experts who have been investigating 
the affair — ‘that in some way the Saint succeeded in so 
tampering with the fuses of the Mills bombs with which 
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Goiter intended to attempt the life of the Crown Prince 
that they exploded the moment he released the spring 
handle, thereby blowing him to pieces. . . 

“Whatever the opinions which may be expressed con- 
cerning the arrogance of this gentleman’ who presumes to 
take the law into his own lawless hands, it cannot.be 
. denied that in this case his intervention undoubtedly, saved 
the life of our royal guest; and few will be found to deny 
that justice was done— though perhaps it was justice of 
too poetic a character to be. generally accepted as . a 
precedent. ...” 

With this sensational climax, which put the name of the 
■ Saint on the lips of every man and woman in the civilised ' 
world, came the end of a clearly defined chapter in his 
history. 

The sensation died down, as the most amazing sensations 
‘ will die down for lack of re-stimulation. In an open letter 
which was published in every newspaper throughout 
Europe, the Crown Prince offered his thanks to the un- 
known, and promised that the debt should not be for- 
gotten if at any time the Saint should stand in need of 
help from high places. The British Government followed 
almost immediately with the offer of a free pardon for all- 
past offences on condition that the Saint revealed himself 
and took an oath to turn his energy and ingenuity into 
more legitimate channels. The only ans^vcr was a con- 
sidered letter of acknowledgment and regretful refusal, 
posted simultaneously to all the leading news-agencies. 

“Unfortunately,” wrote the Saint, “I am convinced," and 
my friends with me, that for us to disband at the very 
moment when our campaign is beginning to justify itself, 
in the crime statistics of London— and (which is even more 
important) in those more subdc offences against the moral 
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code about which there can be no statistics— would be an 
act of indefensible cowardice on my part. We cannot be 
tempted by the mere promise of safety for ourselves to 
betray the motive which brought us together. The game is 
more than the player of the game. . . . Also, speaking for 
myself, I should find a respectable life intolerably dull. It 
isn’t easy to get out of the rut these days : you have to be a 
rebel, and you’re more likely to end up in Wormwood 
Scrubs than Westminster Abbey. But I believe, as I have 
never believed anything before, that I am on the right road. 
The things of value are the common, primitive things. 
Justice is good — when it’s done fanatically. Fighting is 
good — ^when the thing you fight for is simple and sane and 
you love it. And danger is good — ^it wakes you up, and 
makes you live ten times more keenly. And vulgar swash- 
buclding may easily be the best of all — ^because it stands 
for a magnificent belief in all those things, a superb faith 
in the glamour that civilisation is trying to sneer at as a 
delusion and a snare. ... As long as the ludicrous laws of 
this country refuse me these, I shall continue to set tliose 
laws at defiance. The pleasure of applying my own treat- 
ment to the human sores whose persistent festering offends 
me is, one which I will not be denied. ...” 

And yet, strangely enough, an eagerly expectant public 
waited in vain for the Saint to follow up this astonishing 
manifesto. But day after day went .by, and still he held his 
hand; so that those who had walked softly, wondering 
when, the uncanny omniscience of the Unknown would 
find them out, began to lift up their heads again and boast 
themselves with increasing assurance, saying that the Saint 
was afraid. 

A fortnight grew into a month, and the Saint was rapidly 
passing into something like a dim legend of bygone days. 

And then, one afternoon in June, yelling . ne^-’ *s 
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spread a special edition of tlic Evening Record through the 
streets of London, and men and women stood in impatient 
groups on the pavements and read the most astounding 
story of the Saint that had ever been given to the Press. 

It was the story that is told again here, as it. has already 
been retold, by now, half a hundred times. But now it is 
taken from a different and more intimate angle, and some 
details arc shown which have not been told before. 

. It is the story of how Simon Templar,- known to many 
as the Saint (plausibly from his initials, but more probably 
from his saintly way of doing the most unsaintly things), 
came by chance upon a tlirc.ad which led him to the most 
amazing adventure of his career. And it is also the story of 
Norman Kent, who was his friend, and how at. one 
moment in that adventure he held tire fate of two nations, 
if not of all Europe, in his hands; how he accounted for 
that stewardship; and how, one quiet summer evening, in 
a house by the Thames, with no melodrama and no heroics, 
he fought and died for an idea. 



CHAPTER ONE 


How Simon Templar went for a drive, and saw a 
strange sight 

Simon Templar read newspapers rarely, and when he did 
read them he skimmed through the pages as quickly as pos- 
sible and gleaned information with a hurried eye. Most of 
the matter offered in return for his penny was -wasted on 
him. He was not in the least interested in politics; the an- 
nouncement that the wife of a Walthamstow printer had 
given birth to quadruplets found him unmoved; articles 
such as “A Man’s Place is in the Home” (by Anastasia 
Gowk, the brilliant authoress of Passion in Pimlico) left 
him completely cold. But a quarter-column, with photo- 
graph, in a paper he bought one evening for the racing 
results chanced to catch his roving gaze and roused a very 
faint flicker of attention. 

Two coincidences led him from that idly assimilated 
item of news to a red-hot scent, the fascination of which 
for him was anything but casual. 

The first came the next day, when, finding himself at 
Ludgate Circus towards one o’clock, it occurred to him 
to call in at the Press Club in the hope of finding someone 
he knew. He found Barney Malone, of Clarion, and 
was promptly invited to lunch, which was exactly what he 
had been looking for. The Saint had an ingrained prejudice 
against lunching alone. 

Conversation remained general throughout the meal, 
except for one bright interlude. 

“I suppose there’s nothing new about the Saint.? asked 
Simon innocently, and Barney Malone fiMrt 
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“He seems to have gone out of business.” 

“I’m only taking a rest,” Simon assured him. “After the 

calm, the storm. You wait for the next scoop.” 

Simon Templar always insisted on speaking of the Sami 

as “j” as if he’ himself was that disreputable oudaw 

Barney Malone, for all his familiarity with Simon’s ec*. < 
trie sense of humour, was inclined to regard this affectatioi 
as a pardcularly aimless pleasantry. 

It was half an hour later, over coffee, that the Saint i«. 
called the quarter-column which had attracted his atten 
tion, and asked a question about it. 

;“You may be quite frank with your Uncle Simon,” h 
said. “He knows all the tricks of the trade, and you won’ 
disappoint him a bit if you tell him that the chief sub-editc 
made it up himself to HI the space at the last moment.” 
Malone grinned. 

“Funnily enough, you’re wrong. These scientific dii 
coveries you read about under scare headlines are usuall 
stunt stuff*, but if you weren’t so uneducated you’d ha\ 
heard of K. B. Vargan. He’s quite mad, but as a sci'*nfi« 
his class is A i at the Royal Society.” 

“So there may be something in it.^” suggested the Sainf 
“There may, or there may not. These inventions have 
trick of springing a leak as soon as you take them out o: 
the laboratory and try using them on a large scale. For in 
stance, they had a death-ray years ago that would kill mic( 
at twenty yards, but I never heard of them testing it or 
an ox at five hundred.” 

Barney Malone was able to give some supplementary de- 
tails of Vargan s invention which the sub-editor’s blue 
pencil had cut out as unintelligible to the lay public. They 
were hardly less unintelligible to Simon Templar, whose 
scientific knowledge stopped a long way short of Einstein, 
but he listened attentively. 
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“It’s curious that you should- refer to it/’ Malone said, 
a little later, “because I was only interviewing the man this 
morning. He hurst into the oITicc about eleven o’clock, 
storming and raving like a lunatic because he hadn’t been 
given the front page.’’ 

He gave a graphic description of the encounter. 

“But wh.at’s the use?’’ asked the Saint. “There won’t 
he another war for hundreds of years.’’ 

“You think so?’’ 

“I’m told .so.” 

Malone’s eyebrows lifted in that tolerantly supercilious 
way in which a journalist’s eyebrows will sometimes lift 
when an ignorant outsider ventures an opinion on world 
affairs. 

“If you live for another six months,’’ he .said, “I .shall 
expect to see you in uniform. Or will you conscientiously 
object?’’ 

Simon tapped a cigarette deliberately on his thumb-nail. 

“You mean that?’’ 

“I’m dc.sperately serious. We’re nearer to these things 
than the rest of the public, and we see the coming first. 
In another few months the rest of England will see it 
coming. A lot of funny things h.avc been happening lately,’’ 

Simon waited, suddenly keyed up to interest; and 
Barney Malone sucked thoughtfully at his pipe, and 
prc.sently went on : 

, “In the last month, three foreigners have been arrested, 
tried, and imprisoned for offences against the Official 
Secrets Act. In other word.s, espion.agc. During the same 
period, four Englishmen have been similarly dealt with 
in different parts of Europe. The foreign governments 
concerned have disowned the men we’ve pinched; but 
since a government always disowns spies as snon as they 
get into trouble, on principle, no one ever believes it. 
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Similarly, wc have disclaimed the four Englishmen, and, 
naturally, nobody believes us either — and yet I happen to 
know that it’s true. If you appreciate really . subtle jokes, 
you might think tliat one over, and laugh next time I see 

you.” ■ ■ 

The Saint went home in a thoughtful mood. 

He had a genius that was. all his own— an imaginative 
genius that would take a number of ordinary facts, all of 
of which seemed to be totally unconnected, and none of. 
which, to the eye of anyone but himself, would' have 
, seemed very remarkable, and read them into , a signpost 
pointing to a mystery. Adventure came to him not- so much 
because he sought it as because he brazenly expected it. He 
believed that life was full of adventure, and he went for- 
ward in the full blaze and surge of that belief. It has been . 
said of a man very much like Simon Templar that he was 
' “a man born with the sound of trumpets in his ears”; 
that saying might almost equally well have been said of 
the Saint, for he also, like Michael Paladin, had heard the 
sound of the trumpet, and had moved ever afterwards in 
the echoes of the sound of the trumpet, in such a mighty 
clamour of romance that at least one of his friends had 
been moved to call him the last hero, in desperately 
earnest jest. 

“ ‘From battle, murder, and sudden death. Good Lord, 
deliver us i ’ ’ he quoted once. ‘‘How can any live man 
ask for that? Why, they’re meat and drink— they’re the 
things that make life worth living! Into battle, murder- 
and sudden death, Good Lord, deliver me up to the neck 1 
That’s what I say. ...” 

Thus spoke the Saint, that man of superb recklessness 
and strange heroisms and impossible ideals; and went on to 
show, as few others of his age have shown, that a man 
inspired can- swashbucUc as well with cloak and stick as 
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any cavalier of history with cloak and sword, and there 
can be as much chivalry in the setting of a modern laugh 
as there can ever have been in the setting of a medieval 
lance, that a true valour and venture finds its way to fulfil- 
ment, not so much through the kind of world into which 
it happens to be born, as through the heart with which it 
lives. 

But even he could never have guessed into what a 
strange story this genius and this faith of his were to bring 
him. 

On what he had chanced to read and what Barney 
Malone had told him, the Saint built in his mind a tower 
of possibilities whose magnitude, when it was completed, 
awed even himself. And then, because he had the priceless 
gift , of taking the products of his vivid imagination at 
their practical worth, he filed the fancy away in his mind 
as an interesting curiosity, and thought no more about it. 

Too much sanity is sometimes dangerous. 

Simon Templar was self-conscious about his imagination. 
It was the one kind of self-consciousness he had, and 
certainly he kept it a secret which no one would have sus- 
pected. Those who knew him .said that he was reckless 
to the point of vain bravado; but they were never more 
mistaken. If he had chosen to argue the point, he would 
have said that his style was, if anything, cramped by too 
much caution. 

But in this case caution was swept away, and imagination 
triumphantly vindicated by the second coincidence. 

This, came three days later, when the Saint awoke one 
morning to find that the showery weather which had hung 
over England for a week had given place to cloudless blue 
skies and brilliant sunshine. He hung out of his bedroom 
window and sniffed the air suspiciously, but he coidd sm 
no rain. Forthwith he decided that the business of anr 
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average man at that moment, and has stopped appalled at 
the vista of horrors opened up by the thought. 

But Simon Templar was not an average man, and, the 
gift of minding his own business had been left out of his 
make-up. He slipped into reverse and sent the car gently 
back a matter of thirty yards to the end of a lane which 
opened off the main road. 

A little way down this lane, between the trees, the 
silhouette of a gabled house loomed blackly against the 
star-powdered sky, and it was in an upper window of this 
house that the Saint had seen the light as he passed. Now 
he skilfully lighted a cigarette with one hand, and stared 
down the lane. The light was still there. The Saint con- 
templated it in silence, immobile as a watching Indian, 
till a fair, sleepy head roused on his shoulder. 

“What is it?” asked Patricia. 

. “That’s what I’d like to know,” answered the Saint, and 
pointed with the glowing end of his cigarette. 

The blinds were drawn over that upper window, but 
the light could be clearly seen behind them — a light of 
astounding brilliance, a blindingly white light that came 
and went in regular, rhythmic flashes like intermittent 
flickers of lightning. 

The night was as still as a dream, and at that moment 
there was no other traffic on that stretch of road. The 
Saint reached forward and switched off the engine of tlic 
Fiirillac. Then he listened — and the Saint had ears of 
abnormal sensitiveness — in a quiet so unbroken that he 
could even hear the rustle of the girl’s sleeve as she moved 
her arm. 

But the quiet was not silence — it was simply the 
absence of any isolated noise. There was sound— a sound 
so faint and soothing that it was no more than a neutr" 
background to a silence. It might have 
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from the house. Then he rejoined her at the corner of the 
lane. 

They went down the lane together. 

The house stood in a hedged garden thickly grown with 
trees. The Saint, searching warily, found the alarm on 
the gate, and disconnected it with an expert hand before 
he lifted the latch and let Patricia through to the lawn. 
From there, looking upwards, they could see that queer, 
bleak light still glimmering behind the blinds of the upper 
window. 

The front of the house was in darkness and the ground- 
flocr windows closed and apparendy secured. The, Saint 
wasted no time on those, for he was without the necessary 
instrument to ‘force the catch of a window, and he knew 
that front doors are invariably solid. Back doors, on the 
other hand, he knew equally well are often vulnerable, for 
the intelligent foresight of the honest householder fre- 
quently stops short of grasping the fact that the best-class 
burglar may on occasion stoop to using the servants’ 
entrance. The Saint accordingly edged round the side of 
the house, Patricia following him. 

They walked over grass, still damp and spongy from 
the rain that had deluged the country for the past, six 
days. The humming of the dynamo was now unmistak- 
able, and with it could be heard the thrum and whir of 
the motor that drove it. The noise seemed, at one point, to 
come from beneath their feet. 

Then they rounded the second corner, and the Saint 
halted so abruptly that Patricia found herself two paces 
ahead of him. 

“This is fun ! ” whispered the Saint. 

. And yet by daylight it would have been a perfectly 
ordinary sight. Many country houses possess greenhouses, 
and it is even conceivable that an enthusiastic horticulturist 
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might have attached to his house a greenhouse some twenty- 
five yards long and high enough to -give a tail man some 

four feet head-room.' - ' • , .r' 

But such a greenhouse brighdy lighted up at haif-past 
eleven at night is no ordinary spectacle, A.nd the phenom- 
enon becomcs 'cven more extraordinary — to an inquisitive 
, mind like the Saint’s— when the species of vegetable matter 
for which such an excellent illumination is provided is 
screened from the eyes of the outside world by dark 
' curtains closely drawn uiider the glass. 

■ Simon Templar, needed no encouragement to . probe 
further into the mystery, and the girl was beside him 
when he stepped stealthily to a two-inch gap in the 
curtains. , ' - ^ 

A moment later he found Patricia Holm gripping his 
arm with hands that trembled ever so slightly. 

The interior of the greenhouse was bare of pots and 
• plants; for four-fifths of its length it was bare of anything 
at all. There was a rough concrete floor, and the concrete 
extended up the sides of the greenhouse for about three 
feet, thus forming a kind of trough. And at one end of the 
trough there was tethered a goat. 

At the other end of the building, on a kind of staging 
set on concrete pillars, stood four men. 

The Saint took them in at a glance. Three of them 
stood in a little group— a fat little man with a bald head 
and horn-rimmed spectacles, a tall, thin man of about' 
forty-five with a high, narrow forehead and iron-grey 
hair, and a youngish man with pince-nez and a notebook. 
The fourth man stood a little apart ficm them, in front of 
a complicated switchboard, on which glowed here and 
there little bulbs like the valves used in wireless tele- 
graphy. He was of middle height, and his age might have' 
been anything from sixty to eighty. His hair was snow- 
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white, and his clothes were shapeless and stained and 
shabby. 

But it was on nothing human or animal in the place 
that the Saint’s gaze concentrated after that first swift 
survey. 

' There was something else there, on that concrete floor, 
between the four men and the goat at the other end. It 
curled and wreathed sluggishly, lying low on the ground 
and not rising at all; and yet, though the outside of it 
was fleecily inert, it,, seemed as if the interior of the thing 
whirled and throbbed as with the struggling of a tremen- 
dous, force pent u[. in ineffectual turmoil. This thing was 
like a cloud; but it was like no cloud that ever rode the 
sky. It was a cloud such as no sane and shining sky had 
ever seen, a pale violet cloud, a cloud out of hell. And 
here and there, in the misty violet of its colour, it seemed 
as if strange little sparks and streaks of fire shot through 
it like tiny comets, gleamed momentarily, and were gone, 
so that the cloud moved and burned as with an inner 
phosphorescence. 

It had been still when the Saint first set eyes on it, but 
now it moved. It did not spread aimlessly over the, floor; 
it was creeping along purposefully, as though imbued 
with life. The Saint, afterwards, described it as like a 
great, ghostly, luminous worm travelling sideways. 
Stretched out in a long line that reached from side to side 
of the greenhouse, it humped itself forward in little whirl- 
ing rushes, and the living power within it seemed to burn 
more and more fiercely, until the cloud was framed in a 
faint halo of luminance from the whirl of eye-searing violet 
at its core. • , 

It had, seemed to be creeping at first, biit then the Saint 
. saw that that impression had. been deceptive. The creeping 
of the cloud .wa<: nnw i •. 
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was plain that it could have only one objective. The, goat 
at the end o£ the trough was cringing against the farthest 
wall, frozen with terror, staring wild'Cyed at the cloud . 
that rolled towards it with the relentlcssness of an ihrush- 

ing tide. ' - ' , 

The Saint flashed a lightning glance back at the staging, 
and divined, without comprehending, why the cloud 
moved so decisively. The white-haired man was holding 
in one hand a thing of shining metal rather like a small 
electric radiator, which he trained on the cloud, moving 
it from side to side. From this thing seemed to come the . 
propulsive force which drove the cloud along as a con- 
trolled wind might have done. 

Then the Saint looked back at tlie cloud; and at that 
instant the foremost fringe of it touched the petrified goat. 

There was no sound that the Saint could hear from out- . 
side. But at once the imprisoned power within the cloud 
seemed to boil up into a terrible effervescence of fire; and ■ 
where there had been a goat was nothing but the shape' of 
of a goat starkly oudined in shuddering orange-hued flame. 
For an instant, only the fraction of a second, it lasted, 
that vision of a dazzling glare in the shape of a goat; and - 
then, as if the power that had produced it was spent, the 
shape became black. It stood of itself for a second; then it 
toppled slowly and fell upon the concrete. A little black' 
dust hung in the air, and a little wreath of bluish smoke 
drifted up towards the roof. The violet cloud uncoiled 
slothfully, and smeared fluffily over the floor in a widening 
pool of mist. 

Its force was by no means spent — that was an illusion 
belied by the flickering lights that still glinted through it 
like a host of tiny fireflies. It was only that the controlling 
rays had been diverted. Looking round again, Simon saw 
that the white-haired man had put down the, thing of 
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shining metal with which he had directed the cloud, and 
was turning to speak to the three men who had watched 
the demonstration. ' 

The Saint stood like a man in a dream. 

Then he drew Patricia away, with a soft and almost 

frantic-laugh. 

“We’ll get out of here,” he said.' “We’ve seen enough 
for one night.” 

' And yet he was wrong, for sometliing else was to be 
. added to the adventure with amazing rapidity. 

As he turned, the Saint nearly cannoned into the giant 
who stood over them; and, ip the circumstances, Simon 
Templar did not feel inclined to argue. He acted instan- 
taneously, which the giant was not expecting. When one 
man points a revolver at another, there is, by convention, 
a certain amount of backchat about the situation before 
■ anything, is done; but the Saint held convention beneath 
contempt. . - ' - . 

Moreover, when confronted by an armed man twice his 
own size, the Saint felt that he , needed’ no- excuse , for 
employing any damaging foul known to the fighting-game, 
■or even a speciality of his own invention. His left hand 
struck the giant’s -gun arm atide and at the same time the 
Saint kicked, with one well-shod foot and a clear conscience. 

A second later, he was sprinting, witlr Patricia’s hand in 
his. " ' , - . , 

There, was a car drawn up in front of the house. Simon 
had not noticed it under the trees as he passed on his way 
round to the back; but now he saw. it, because he was look- 
ing for it; and it accounted for the stocky figure in breeches 
and a peaked cap which bulked out of the shadows round 
i the gate and tried to bar the way. . 

‘‘Sorry, ,son,’.’,;said the Saint' sincerely, and handed him 

I nfr Tinf-n 
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Then he was flying up the lane at the girl’s side, and 
the sounds of the injured chauffeur’s pursuit were too far 
behind to be alarming. 

The Saint vaulted into the Furiliac, and came.down with 
one foot on the self-starter and the other on the clutch pedal. 

As Patricia gained her place beside him. he unleashed 
the full ninety-eight horse-power that the speedster, could, 
put forth when- pressed. 

His foot stayed flat down on the accelerator until they 
were running into Putney, and he was sure that any 
attempt to give chase had been left far astern; but even 
during tlie more sedate drive through London he was still 
unwontedly taciturn, and Patricia knew better than to try 
to make him talk when he was in such a mood. But she 
studied, as if she had never seen it before, the keen, vivid 
intentness of his profile as he steered the hurtling car 
through the night, and realised that she had never felt him ' 
so sheathed and at the same time shaken with such a 
dynamic savagery of purpose. Yet even she, who knew him 
better than anyone in the world, could not have explained 
what she sensed about him. She had seen, often before, 
the inspired wild leaps of his genius; but she could not 
know that this time that genius had rocketed into a more 
frantic flight than it had ever taken in all his life. And 
she was silent. 

It was not until they were turning into Brook Street 
that she voiced a thought that had been racking her brain 
for the past hour. 

“I can’t help feeling I’ve seen one of those men before 
— or a picture of him ” 

“Which one.?’’ asked the Saint, a trifle grimly. “The 
young secretary bird— or Professor K, B. Vargan— or Sir 
Roland Hale— or Mr. Lester Hume Smith, His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for War?” 
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He marked her puzzlement, turning to meet her eyes. 
Now Patricia Holm was very lovely, and the ‘Saint loved 
her. At that moment, for some reason, her loveliness took 
him by Ae throat. 

He slipped an arm around her shoulders and drew her 
close to him. 

. “Saint,” she said, “you’re on the trail of more trouble. 
I know the signs.” 

“It’s even more than that, dear,” said the Saint sofdy. 
“To-night I’ve seen a vision. And if it’s a true vision it 
means that I’m going to fight something more .horrible 
than I’ve ever fought before; and the name of it may very 
well be the same as the name of the devil himself.” 



CHAPTER TWO 

Ho(V Simon Templar read newspapers, and understood 
what was not written 

Hmi may convcnicndy be quoted an item from one of; 
the stop press columns of the following morning. 

“The Clarion is officially informed that at a late' hour" 
last night Mr. Lester Hume Smith,' the Secretary for War, 
and Sir Roland Hale, Director of Chemical . Research to. 
the War Office, attended a demonstration of Professor' 
K.' B. Vargan’s ‘electron-cloud.’ The demonstration was 
held secretly, and no details will be disclosed. It is stated 
. further that a special meeting of the Cabinet will be held 
this morning to receive Mr. Hume Smith’s report, and, if 
necessary, to consider the Government’s attitude towards 
the invention.” 

Simon Templar took the paragraph in his stride, for it 
was no more than a confirmation and amplification of 
what he already knew. 

This was at ten o’clock — an extraordinary hour for the 
Saint to be up and dressed. But on this occasion he had 
risen early to break the habits of a lifetime and read every, 
page of every newspaper that his man could buy. ; 

He had suddenly become inordinately interested in 
politics; the news that an English tourist hailing from ■ 
Manchester and rejoicing in the name of Pinheedle had 
been arrested for punching the nose of a policeman in 
Wiesbaden fascinated him; only such articles as “Why 
Grandmothers Leave Home” (by Ethclred Sapling, the 

J4 
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rilliant author of Lovers in Leeds) continued to leave him 

ntirely icebound. .r i. r< 

But he had to wait for an early edition of the tvenmg 

lecord for the account of his own exploit. 

“. . . From footprints found this morning in tlie soft 
oil] it- appears that three persons were involved— one of ^ 
hem a woman.. One of the men, who must have been of 
ixceptional stature, appears to have tripped and fallen in 
bis flight, and then to have made off in a different direc- 
tion from that taken by his companions, who finally 
escaped by car. 

“Mr. Hume Smith’s chauffeur, who attempted to arrest 
these two, and was knocked down by the man, recovered 
too late to reach the road in time to take the number of 
their car. From the sound of the exhaust, he judges it to 
have been some kind of high-powered sports model. He 
had not heard its approach or the entrance of the three 
intruders, and he admits that when he first saw the man 
and the woman he had just woken from a doze. 

“The second man, who has been tracked across two 


fields at the back of Professor Vargan’s house, is believed 
to have been picked up by his confederates farther along 
the road. The fact of his presence was not discovered until 
the arrival of the detectives from London this morning. 

Chief Inspector Teal, who is in charge of the case, 
told an "Evening Record representative that the police have 
as yet formed no theory as to what was the alarrn which 
caused the hurried and clumsy departure of the spies. It 
IS believed, however, that they were in a position to observe 
the conclusion of the experiment. . . .” 

^ more, stunted across the two middle 

j columns of the front page. 

. This blew in with Roger Conwav, of tbr 
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dear acquaintance,- who, had been -rung up in the smaii 
hours of, that morning to be summoned to a conference; 
and he put- the sheet before Simon Templar at once. 

“Were you loose in England last night?” he demanded 

accusingly. , ■ 

‘‘There are rumours,” murmured the Saint, . ‘‘to that 

effect.”' • , • : 

Mr. Conway sat down in his usual chair, , and produced 
cigarettes and matches. 

‘‘Who was your pal — ^the cross-country expert?” he 
inquired calmly. 

The Saint was looking out of the window. 

‘‘No one I know,” he answered. “He kind of horned in 
on the party. You’ll have the whole yarn in a moment. 1 
phoned Norman' directly after I phoned you; he came 
staggering under the castle walls a few seconds ago.” 

A peal on the bell announced that Norman Kent had 
reached the door of the apartment, and the Saint went oul 
to admit him, Mr, Kent carried a copy of the Evening 
Record, and his very first words showed how perfectly he 
understood the Saint’s eccentricities. 

, “If I thought you’d been anywhere near Esher last 
night ” . 

“You’ve been sent for to hear a speech on the subject,” 
said the Saint. 

He waved Norman to a chair, and seated himself on the 
edge of a littered table which Patricia Holm was trying to 
reduce to some sort of order. She came up and stood 
beside him, and he slid an arm around her waist, 

“It was like this,” he said. 

And he plunged into the story without preface, for the 
time when prefaces had been necessary now lay far behind 
those four. Nor did he need to explain the motives for any 
of his actions. In clipped, slangy, quiet, and yet vivid sen- 
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ences he told what he had seen in the greenhouse of the 
louse near Esher; and the two men listened without inter- 

•uption. 

Then he stopped, and there was a short silence. ^ 

“It’s certainly a marvellous invention,” said Roger 
Conway at length, smoothing his fair hair, “But what 


is it?” . 

“The devil.” 

, Conway blinked. • 

“Explain yourself.” 

“It’s what the Clarion called it,” said the Saint; “some- 
thing we haven’t got simple words to describe. A scientist 
will, pretend to understand -it, but whether he will or not 
is another matter. The best he can tell us is that it’s a trick 
of so modifying the structure of a gas that it can be made 
tc carry a tremendous charge of-electricity, like a thunder- 
cloud does— only it isn’t a bit like a thunder-cloud. It’s 
alsc something to do with a ray — only it isn’t a ray. If 
you like, it’s something entirely impossible — only it 
happens to exist, .i^nd the point is that this gas just pro- 
vides the flimsiest sort of sponge in the atmosphere, and 
Vargan knows how to saturate the pores in the sponge 
with millions of volts and amperes of compressed light- 
ning.” - 


“And when the goat got into the cloud — ' 

“It was exactly the same as if it had butted into a web 
of live vvires, For the fraction of a second that goat burnt 
like a scrap of . coal in 'a blast furnace. And then it was 
ashes. Sweet idea, isn’t it?” • ' 

Norman Kent, the dark and saturnine, took his eyes ofl 
the ceiling. He was a most unsmiling man, and he spoke 
little and always to the point. ^ 

seen it,” said, Norman Kent. 

. . And Sir Knlnnrl Mol- VX71 1--5M 
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S ,rXrown gorilla, but not too agile m* *= trigger 
and an overgr _ f be here. But which country 

fincer— otherwise I mightn t DC ncre.^^ 

he’s working for is yet to be discovered. 

Roger Conway frowned. 

?r“q*M^alrl *0 Saint. "But that tvaa one think 

1 itlTncJ a cold towel round my head for. Varga 
I didnt neca ^ they , missed 

may '• ‘ ^ j enough publicity to 

him 6(T the front p.igc, om b , . 6 1^ J 

Hoc any widc.nvv.akc foreign agent curious. ■ 

* He t.nppcd a cig.nrcttc gently on his thumb-nail anc 

,. *it with slow and exaggerated deliberation. In sucl 

pregnant silences of irrelevant pantomime he alway 

vaited for the seeds he had sown to germinate spon 


prcjjti.>i>.. , ,1 _ . J 

vaited for the seeds he had sown to germinate spon 
:ancously in the brains of his audience. 

Conway spoke first. 

“If there should be another war ” 

‘Who is waiting for a chance to make war?” asked 
orman Kent. 


The Saint picked up a selection of the papers he had 
been reading before they came, and passed them over. 
Page after page was scarred with blue pcncillings. He had 
narked many strangely separated things— a proclamation 
if Mussolini, the speech of a French delegate before the 
.caguc of Nations, the story of a break in the Oil Trust 
nvolving the rearrangement of two hundred million 
ounds of capital, the announcement of a colossal merger 
£ chemical interests, the latest movement of warships, the 
:ory of an outbreak of rioting in India, the story of an 
ispircd bull raid on the steel market, and much else tliat' 
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he had found of amazing significance, even down to the 
arrest of an English tourist hailing from Manchester and 
rejoicing in the name of Pinheedle, for punching the nose 
of a policeman in Wiesbaden. Roger Conway and Norman 
Kent readj and were incredulous. 

“But people would never stand for another war so soon,” 

said Conway. “Every country is disarming ” 

, “Bluffing with everything they know, and hoping that 
one.day somebody’ll be taken in,” said the Saint. “And 
every nation scared stiff of the rest, and ready to arm again 
at any notice. The people never make or want a war — ^it’s 
sprung on them by the statesmen with the business interests 
behind them, and somebody writes a We-Don’t-Want-to- 
Lose-You-but-We-Think-You-Ought-to-Go’ song for the 
brass bands to play, and millions of poor fools go out and 
die like heroes without ever being quite sure what it’s all 
about. It’s happened before. Why shouldn’t it happen 
again?” 

“People,” said Norman Kent, “may have learnt their 
lesson.” 

Simon swept an impatient gesture. 

“Do people learn lessons like that so easily? The men 
who could teach them are a past generation now. How 
many are left who are young enough to convince our 
generation? And even if we are on the crest of a wave of 
literature about the horrors of war, do you think that cuts 
any ice? I tell you. I’ve listened till I’m tired to people of 
our own age discussing those books and plays — and I know 
they cut no ice at all. It’d be a miracle if they did. The 
mind of a healthy young man is too optimistic. It leaps to 
the faintest hint of glory, and finds it so easy to forget 
whole seas of ghastliness. And I’ll tell you more, . . .’ 

And he told them of what he had heard from Barney 
Malone. 
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“I’ve given you the facts,” he said. “Now, suppose you 
saw a man rushing down the street with a contorted face, 
screaming his head off, foaming at the mouth, and bran- 
dishing a large knife dripping with blood. If you. like to 
be a- fool, you can tell yourself that it’s conceivable that his 
face is contorted because he’s trying to swallow a bad egg, 
he’s screaming because someone has trodden on his pet 
corn,, he’s foaming at the mouth because he’s just eaten a 
cake of soap, and he’s just killed a chicken for dinner and 
is tearing off to tell his aunt ail about it. On the other 
hand, it’s simpler and safer to assume that he’s a homicidal 
maniac. In the same way, if you like to be fools, and refuse 
to see a complete story in what spells a complete story to 
me, you can go home.” 

Roger Conway sv/ung one leg over the arm of his chair 
and rubbed his chin reflectively. 

“I suppose,” he said, “our job is to find Tiny Tim and 
sec that he doesn’t pinch the invention while the Cabinet 
are still deciding what they’re going to do about it?” 

The Saint shook his head. 

For once, Roger Conway, who had always been nearest 
to the Saint in all things, had, failed to divine his leader’s ' 
train of thought; and it was Norman Kent, that aloof and 
silent man, who voiced the inspiration of breath-taking 
genius— or madness— that had been born in Simon 
Templar’s brain eight hours before. 

“The Cabinet,” said Norman Kent, from behind a 
screen of cigarette smoke, “might find the decision taken 
out of their hands . . . without the intervention of Tinv 
Tim ” ^ 

Simon Templar looked from face to face. 

For a moment he had an odd feeling that it was like 
meeting the other three again for the first time, as 
strangers. Patricia Holm was gazing through the window 
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at the blue sky above the roofs of Brook Street, and who 
is to say what vision she saw there? Roger Conway, the 
cheerful and breezy, waited in silence, the smoke of his 
neglected cigarette staining his fingers. Norman Kent 
waited also, serious and absorbed. 

The Saint turned his eyes to the painting over the 
mantelpiece, and did not see it. 

“If we do nothing but suppress Tiny Tim,” he said, 
“England will possess a weapon of war immeasurably 
more powerful than all the armaments of any other nation. 
If we stole that away, you may argue that sooner or later 
some other nation will probably discover something just 
as deadly, and then England will be at a disadvantage.” 

He hesitated, and then continued in the same quiet 
tone. 

“But there are hundreds of Tiny Tims, and we can’t 
suppress them all. No secret like that has ever been kept 
for long; and when the war came we might very well find 
the enemy prepared to use our own weapon against us.” 

Once again he paused. 

“I’m thinking of all the men who’ll fight in that next 
war, and the women who love them. If you saw a man' 
drowning, would you refuse to rescue him because, for all 
you know, you might only be saving him for a more 
terrible death years later?” 

There was another silence; and in it the Saint seemed 
to straighten and strengthen and grow, imperceptibly and 
yet tremendously, as if something gathered about him 
which actually filled every corner of the room and made 
him bulk like a preposterously normal giant. And, when 
he resumed, his voice was as soft and even as ever; but it 
seemed to ring like a blast of trumpets. 

“There are gathered here,” he said, “three somewhat 
shop-soiled musketeers — and a blessed angel. Barring the 
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blessed angel, wc have all of us, in the course of our young 
lives, broken half the Commandments and most of the • 
private laws of several countries. And yet, somehow, we’ve 
contrived to, keep intact certain ridiculous ideals, which to 
our perverted minds arc a justification for. our sins. And 
fighting is one of those ideals. Batde and sudden death;- In 
fact, we must be about the last-three men in tlie wide world 
who ought to be interfering with the niakings of a per- 
fectly good war. Personally, I suppose we should welcome 
it_£or our own private amusement. But there aren’t many 
like us. There arc too many — far too -many — who are 
utterly different. Men and boys who don’t want war. Who 
don’t live for battle, murder, and sudden death. Who . 
wouldn’t be happy warriors, going shouting and sin^hg 
and swaggering into battle. Who’d just be herded into it 
like dumb cattle to the slaughter, drunk witlr a miserable 
and futile heroism, to struggle blindly through a few days 
of squalid agony and die in the dirt. Fine young lives that 
don’t belong to our own barbarous god of battles. . ^ . 
And we’ve tripped over the plans for the next sacrifice 
pardy by luck and partly by our own brilliance. And here 
we arc. We don’t give a damn for any odds or any laws.. 
Will you think me quite mad if I put it to you that three 
shabby, hell-busting outlaws might, by the grace of 
God ..." 

He left the sentence unfinished; and for a few seconds 
no one spoke. 

Then Roger Conway stirred intendy, 

“What do you say?" he asked. 

The Saint looked at him. 

“I say,’’ he answered, “that this is our picnic. We’ve 
.always known— haven’t we?— at the back of our minds, 
dimly, that one day wc were bound to get our big show! 

I say that this is the cue. It might have come in any one 
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of a dozen different ways; but it just happens to have 
chosen this one. I’ll summarise, , . 

He lighted a fresh cigarette and hitched himself farther 
on to the table, leaning forward with his forearms on his 
knees and the fine, rake-hell, fighting face that they all 
knew and loved made almost supernaturally beautiful wth 
such a light of debonair dare-devilry as they had never 
seen before, 

“You’ve read the story,” he said. “I’ll grant you it reads 
like a dime novelette; but there it is, staring you in the 
face, just the same. All at once, in both England and 
America, there’s some funny business going on in the oil 
and steel and chemical trades. The amount of money 
locked up in those three combines must be nearly enough 
to swamp the capitals of any other bunch of industries you 
could name. We don’t know exactly what’s happening, 
but we do know that the big men, the secret moguls of 
Wall Street and the London Stock Exchange, the birds 
with the fat cigars and the names ending in -heim and -stein, 
who juggle the finances of this cockeyed world, are moving 
on. some definite plan. And then look at the goods they’re 
on the road with. Iron and oil and chemicals. If you know 
any other three interests that’d scoop a bigger pool out of a 
really first-class war, I’d like to hear of them. . , . Add on 
Barney Malone’s spy story. Haven’t you realised how 
touchy nations are, and how easy it really would be to 
stir up distrust.? And distrust, sooner or later, means war. 
The most benevolent and peaceful nation, if it’js continually 
finding someone elsc’s spies snooping round its preserves, 
is going to make a certain song and dance about it. Nobody 
before this has thought ;o£ doing that sort of thing on a 
large scale — trying to set two European Powers at each 
other’s' throats with a carefully wangled quarrel— -and yet 
the whole idea is so gloriously simple. And now it s hap- 
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pencd — or happening. . . . And behind it all is the one man 
in the world with the necessary brain to conceive a plot, 
like that, and the influence and qualifications to carry it 
through. You know who I mean. Thc man they call the 
Mystery Millionaire. The man who's supposed to have 
arranged half a dozen wars before, on a minor scale, in the 
interests of high finance. You’ve seen his name, marked in 
red in those newspapers every, time it crops up; It fits into 
the scheme in a darn sight too many ways~you can’t 
laugh that off. Dr. Rayt Marius. ...” . ' . 

Norman Kent suddedy spun his cigarette into the fire- • 
place. . . • 

“Then Goiter might fit in -^ — " 

Conway said ; “But the Crown Prince is Marius’s own 
Crown Princcl” , . > ■ . . 

. “Would that . mean anything to a man like .Marius?”, 
asked the Saint gently. “Wouldn’t that just make, things 
easier for him? Suppose . . ” 

The Saint caught his breach; and then he took up his 
words again in a quccrly soft -and dreamy voice. 

“Suppose Mari'is tempted the Crown Prince’s vanity? 
•;Thc King is old; and there have been rumours that a 
young nation is calling for a young leader. And the Prince 
is ambitious. Suppose Marius were able to say : ‘I can give 
you a weapon with whiclv you can conquer the world. The 
only price I make is that you should use it. . , ” 

They sat spellbound, bewildered, fascinated. They wanted - 
to laugh that vision away, to crush and pulverise and 
annihilate it with great flailing sledge-hammers of 
rational incredulity. And they could find nothin<T to say 
at- all. * ^ 

The clock ticked leaden seconds away into eternity 

Patricia said breathlessly : “But he couldn’t 

. “But he could!" 
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Simon Templar had leapt to his feet, his right arm flung 
out in a wild gesture. 

“It’s the key!” he cried. “It’s the answer to the riddle I 
It mayn’t be difficult to nurse up an international distrust 
by artificial means, but a tension like that can’t be as fierce 
as a genuine international hatred. It’d want a much bigger 
final spark to make it blaze up. And the Crown Prince 
and his ambitions — and Vargan’s invention— they’d make 
the spark! They’re Marius’s trump card. If he didn’t bring 
them off his whole scheme might be shipwrecked. I \now 
that’s right!” 

' “That man in the garden,” whispered Patricia. “If he 
was one of Marius’s men ” 

“It was Marius!” 

The Saint snatched a paper from the table, and wrung 
and smashed it out so that she could see the photograph. 

Bad as had been the light when they had found them- 
selves face to face with the original, that face could never 
have been mistaken anywhere — that hideous, rough-hewn, 
nightmare expressionlessness, like the carved stone face of 
a heathen idol. 

“It was Marius . ...” 

Roger Conway came out of his chair. 

“If you’re right. Saint — I’ll believe that you didn’t dream 
last night ” 

“It’s true!” 

“And we haven’t all suddenly got softening of the brain 
- — to be listening to these howling, daft deductions of 
, yours ” 

“God knows lAvas never so sure of anything in my life. 

: “Then ” 

The Saint noddedi . . i. i 

“We have claimed to execute some sort of justice, he 

said. “What is tlic just thing for us to do here? 



, thb s^■^N■r ^ ^rned to meet 

they w«c Do^ 

v,.d never seen the Saint so sfro. Templar. 

5S.iESS«r-““" 
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They lunched at the Bear, and afterwards walked over 
the Portsmouth Road. There were two men standing at 
the end of the lane in which Professor Vargan lived, and 
the two men broke off their conversation abrupdy as Con- 
way and the Saint turned off the main road and strolled 
^ast them under the trees. Farther down, a third man 
hung over the garden, gate sucking a pipe. 

Simon Templar led the way past the house without 
glancing at it, and continued his discourse on the morrow’s 
probable runners; but a sixth sense told him that the eyes 
of the man at the gate followed them down the lane, as 
the eyes of the two men at the corner had done. 

“Observe," he murmured, “how careful they arc not to 
make any fuss. The last thing they want to do is to attract 
attention. Just quietly on the premises, that’s what they arc. 
But if we did anything suspicious we should find ourselves 
being very quiedy and carefully bounced towards the 
nearest clink. That’s what we call Efficiency.’’ 

A couple of hundred yards farther on, on the blind side 
of a convenient corner, the Saint stopped. 

“Walk on for as long as it takes you to compose a 
limerick suitable for the kind of drawing-room to which 
you would never be admitted,’’ he ordered. “And then 
walk back. I'll be here.’’ 

Conway obediendy passed on, carrying in the tail of hi^ 
eye a glimpse of the Saint sidling dirough a gap in the 
hedge into the fields on the right. Mr. Conway was no 
poet, but he accepted the Saint’s suggesdon, and toyed 
lazily with the lyrical possibilidcs of a young lady of Kent 
who whistled wherever she went. After wrestling for some 
minutes with the problem of bringing this masterpiece to 
a satisfactory conclusion,' he gave it up and turned back; 
and the Saint returned dirough the hedge, a stardingly 
immaculate sight to be seen coming through a hedge, with 
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a punctuality that suggested that his estimate of Mr. Con- 
way’s poetical talent was dreadfully accurate. 

“For the first five holes I couldn’t put down a single 
putt,” said the Saint sadly, and he continued to describe 
an entirely imaginary round of golf until they were back 
on the main road and the watchers at the end of the. lane 
were out of sight. 

Then he came back to the point. 

“I wanted to do some scouting round at the back of the 
house to see how sound the defences were. There was a 
sixteen-stone seraph in his shirtsleeves pretending to garden, 
and another little bit of fluff sitting in a deck-chair under 
a tree reading a newspaper. Dear old Teal himself is 
probably sitting in the bathroom disguised as a clue. They 
aren’t taking any more chances!” 

“Meaning,” said Conway, “that we shall either have’ to 
be very cunning or very violent.” 

“Something like that,” said the Saint. 

He was preoccupied and silent for the rest of the walk 
back, to the Bear, turning over the proposition he had set 
himself to tackle. 

He had cause to be — and yet the tackling of tough pro- 
positions was nothing new to him. The fact of the ton or 
so of official majesty which lay between him and his 
immediate objective was not what bothered him; the Saint, 
had he chosen to turn his professional attention to the job, 
might easily have been middleweight champion of the 
world, and he had a poor opinion both of the speed and 
fighting science of policemen. In any case, as far as that 
obstacle went, he had a vast confidence in his own craft 
and ingenuity for circumventing mere massive force. Nor 
did the fact that he was meddling w’ith the destiny of 
nations give him pause : he had once, in his quixotic 
adventuring, run a highly successful one-man revolution m 
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South America, and could have been a fully accredited 
Excellency in a comic-opera uniform if .he had chosen. But 
this problem, the immensity of it, the colossal forces that 
were involved, the millions of tragedies that might follow 
one slip in his enterprise. . . . Something in the thought 
tightened tiny muscles around the Saint’s jaw. 

Fate was busy with him in those days. 

They were running into Kingston at the modest pace 
which was all the hired car permitted, when a yellow sedan, 
■purred effortlessly past them. Before it cut into the line of 
traffic, ahead, Conway had had indelibly imprinted upon 
his memory the bestial, ape-like face that stared back at 
them through the rear window with the fixity of a carved 
image. 

“Ain’t he sweet?” murmured the Saint. 

“A sheik,” agreed Conway. 

A smile twitched at Simon Templar’s lips. 

“Known to us,” he said, “as Angel Face or Tiny Tim 
—at the option of the orator. The world knows him as 
Rayt Marius. He recognised me, and he’s got the number 
of the car. He’ll trace us through the garage we hired it 
from, and in twenty-four hours he’ll have our names and 
addresses and Y.M.C.A. records. I can’t help thinking that 
life’s going to be very crowded for us in the near future.” 

And the next day the Saint was walking back to Brook 
Street towards midnight, in the company of Roger Conway, 
when he stopped suddenly and gazed up into the sky with 
1 reflective air, as if he had thought of something that 
lad eluded his concentration for some time. 

“Argue with me. Beautiful,” he pleaded. “Argue vio- 
mtly, and wave your hands about, and look as fierce as 
our angelic dial will let you. But don’t raise your voice.” 
They walked the few remaining yards to the door of the ' 
lint’s apartment with every appearance of angry dissen- 
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sion. Mr, Conway, keeping his voice low as directed, ex- 
patiated on the failings of the Ford car with impassioned 
eloquence. The Saint answered, with aggressive gesticula- 
tions. 

“A small disease in a pot hat has been following me 
half the day. He’s a dozen yards behind us now. I want 
to get hold of him, but if we chase him he’ll run away. 
He’s certain to be coming up now to try and overhear the 
quarrel and find out what it’s about. If we start a fight we 
should draw him within range. Then you’ll grab him while 
I get the front door open.” 

“The back axle ” snarled Mr. Conway. 

They were now opposite the Saint’s house; and the 
Saint halted and turned abrupdy, placed his hand in the 
middle of Conway’s chest, and pushed. 

Conway recovered his balance and let fly. The Saint 
took the blow on his shoulder, and reeled back convinc- 
ingly, Then he came whaling in and hit Mr. Conway on 
the jaw with great gentleness. Mr. Conway retaliated by 
banging the air two inches from the Saint’s nose. 

In the uncertain light it looked a most furious battle; and 
the Saint was satisfied to see Pot Hat sneaking up along the 
area railings only a few paces away, an interested spectator. 

“Right behind you,!’ said the Saint softly.. “Stagger back 
four steps when I slosh you.” 

He applied his fist caressingly to Conway’s solar plexus, 
and broke away without waiting to see the result; but he 
knew that his lieutenant was well trained. Simon had just 
time to find his key and open the fiont door. A second 
later he was closing the door again behind Conway and his 
burden. 

“Neat work,” drawled the Saint approvingly. “Up the 
stairs with the little darling, Roger,” 

As the Saint led the way into,the. sitting-room Conway 
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put Pot Hat down and removed his hand from the little 
man’s mouth. 

“Hush!” said Conway in a shocked voice, and covered 
his ears. 

The Saint was peering down through the curtains. 

“I don’t think anyone saw us,” he said. “We’re in luck. 
If we’d planned it wc might have had to wait years before 
we found Brook Street bare of souls.” 

He came back from the window and stood over their 
prisoner, who was still shaking his fist under Cotiway’s 
nose and burbling blasphemously. 

“That’ll be all from you, sweetheart,” remarked tlie Saiht 
frostily. “Run through his. pockets, Roger.” , - . 

“When 1 find a pleecemanj” began Pot Hat quweringlyl 
“Or when a policeman finds .what’s left of you,” mur- 
mured Simon pleasantly. “Yes?” 

But tire search revealed nothing more interesting than 
three new five-pound notes — a fortune which such a seedy- 
looking little man would never have been suspected of 
possessing. 

“So it will have to be the third degree,” said the Saint 
mildly, and carefully closed both windows. 

He came back with his hands in his pockets and a very 
Saintly look in his eyes. 

“Do you talk, Rat Face?” he asked. 

“Wotchcr mean— talk? Yer big bullies ” 

"Talk,” repeated the Saint patiently. “Open your mouth, 
and emit sounds which you fondly believe to be English. 
You’ve been tailing me all day, and I don’t like it.” 

"Wotchcr mean?” demanded the little man again, in- 
dignantly. “Tailing yer?” 

The Saint sighed, and took tire lapels of the little man’s 
coat in his two hands. For half a hectic minute he bounced 
and shook the little man like a terrier shaking a rat. 
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“Talk,” said the Saint monotonously. 

But Pot Hat opened his mouth for something that could 
only have been either a swear or a scream; and -the Saint 
disapproved of both. He tapped the little man briskly in 
the stomach, .and he never knew which of the two pos- 
sibilities had been the little man’s intention, for whichever 
it was died in a choking gurgle. Then the Saint took hold 
of him again. 

It was certainly very like bullying, but Simon Templar 
was not feeling sentimental. He had to do it, and he did it 
with cold efficiency. It lasted five minutes. 

“Talk,” , said the Saint again, at the end of the five 
minutes; and the blubbering sleuth said he would talk. 

Simon took him by the scruff of his neck and dropped 
him into a chair like a sack of peanuts. 

The story, however, was not very helpful, 

“I dunno wot ’is name is. I met ’im six months ago in 
a pub off Oxford Street, an’ ’e gave me a job to do. I’ve 
worked for ’im on an’ off ever since— followin’ people an’ 
findin’ out things about ’em. ’E alius paid well, an’ there 
wasn’t no risk ” 

“Not till you met me,” said the Saint. “How do you 
keep in touch with him if he hasn’t told you his name;”’ , 
“When ’e wants me, ’e writes to me an’ I meet 'im in a 
pub somewhere, an’ ’e tells me wot I’ve got to do. Then I 
let ’im know wot’s ’appening by telephone. I got is 
number.” , " ' 

“Which is.?” 

“Westminster double-nine double-nine.” . , i 5» 
'“Thanks,” said the Saint. “Good-looking man, isn t hef 
Not ’aff! Fair gives me the creeps,- e does. 

Isore’im— — ” - i • nd 

■ The Saint shouldered himself off the 
reached for the cigarette-box. 
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“Go home while the going’s good, Rat Face, he said. 
“You don’t interest us any more. Door, Roger.” 

“’Ere,” whined' Pot Hat, "I got a wife an’ four 
children ” 

“That, said the Saint, gcndy, “must be frightfully bad 
luck on fhem. Give them my love, won’t you.?” 

“I bin assaulted. Supposin’ I went to a pleeceman — 

The Saint fixed him with a clear blue stare. 

“You can either walk down the stairs,” he remarked dis- 
passionately, “or you can be kicked down by the gentkman 
who carried you up. Take your choice. But, if you want 
any compensation for the grilling .you’ve had, you’d better 
apply to your handsome friend for it. Tell him we tortured 
you with hot irons and couldn’t make you open your 
mouth. He might believe you — though I, shouldn’t bet on 
it. And if you feel like calling a policeman, you’ll find one 
just up the road. I know him quite well, and I’m sure he’d 
be interested to hear what you’ve got to say. Good night.” 

.“Callin’ yerselves gentlemen 1” sneered the sleuth 
viciously. “You ” 

“Get out,” said the Saint quietly. 

He was lighting his cigarette, and he did not even look 
up, but the next thing he heard was the closing of the door. 

From the window he watched the man slouching up 
the street. He was at the telephone when Conway returned 
from supervising the departure, and he smiled lazily at his 
favourite lieutenant’s question. 

“Yes, I’m just going to give Tiny Tim my love. . . ^ 
Hullo— are you Westminster double-nine double-nine? 
. . . Splendid. How’s life, Angel Face?” 

“Who is that?” demanded the other end of the line. 

Simon Templar, said the Saint. You may have heard 
of me. I believe we— er— ran into each other recently.” He 
grinned at the stifled exclamation that came faintly over 
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the wire. “Yes, I suppose it rV a pleasant surprise. Quite 
overwhelming. . . . The fact is. I’ve just had to give one 
of your amateur detectives a rough five minutes. He’s 
walking home. The next friend of -yours I find walking 
on my shadow wdll be removed in an ambulance. That’s a 
tip from the stable. Pleasant dreatns, old dear ! ” 

He hung up the receiver without waiting for a reply. 
Then he was speaking to Inquiry. 

“Can you give me the name and address of Westminster 
double-nine double-nine? . . . What’s that? . . . Well, is 


there no way of finding out? ... Yes, I know that; but 
there are reasons w’hy 1 can’t ring up and ask. Fact is, my 
wife eloped yesterday tvith the plumber, and she said if I 
really wanted her back I could ring her up at that number; 
but one of the bath-taps is dripping, and . . , Oh, all right, 
Thanks very much. Love to the supervisors.” 

He put dov/n the instrument and turned to shrug at 
Conway’s interrogatively raised eyebrows. 

“ Tm sorry'— we arc not permitted to give subscribers' 
names and addresses,’ ” he mimicked. “I knew it, but it 
was worth trying. Not that it matters much.” 


“You migh^” suggested Conway, “have tried the 
directory.” 


“Of course. Knov.ing that Marius doesn’t live in 
England, and that therefore Westminster double-nine 

double-nine is -unlikely to be in his name Oh, of 

course.” 


Conv/ay grimaced. 

“RighL Then we sit down and try to think out what 
Tiny Tiin’li do next.” , 


Nope, contradicted the Saint cheerfully. “We know 
that one. It’ll cither be prussic add in the milk to-morrow 
morning, or a snap shot from a passing car next time I 
walk out of the front door. r.,.* .....i -v: . 
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and sit , tight and wait for the dividends. But suppose wc 
didn’t wait. ...” 

The emphatic briskness of his first words had trailed 
away while he was spcald'ng into the gentlc'4reamy intona- 
tion that Conway knew of old. It was the sign that the 
Saint’s thoughts had raced miles ahead of his tongue^, and 
he was only mechanically completing a speech that had 
long since become unimportant. 

Then for a little while he was silent, with his cigarette 
slanting between his lips, and a kind of crouching im- 
mobility about his lean body, and a dancing blue light of 
recklessness kindling in his eyes. For a moment he was as 
still and taut as a leopard gathering itself for a spring. 
Then he relaxed, straightening, and smiled; and his right 
arm went out in one of those magnificently romantic 
gestures that only the Saint could make with such a superb 
lack of affectation. 

“But why should wc wait?” he challenged. 

“Why, indeed?” echoed Conway vaguely. “But ” 

Simon Templar was not listening. He was already back 
at the telephone, calling up Norman Kent. 

“Get out your car, fill her up with gas, and come right 
round to Brook Street. And pack a gun. This is going to 
be a wild night ( ” 

A few minutes later he was through to his bungalow at 
Maidenhead— to which, by the grace of all the Saint’s gods, 
he had sent his man down only that very day to prepare 
the place for a summer tenancy that was never to 
materialise as Simon Templar had planned it. 

That you, Grace? . . . Good. I just phoned up to let 
you know that Mr. Kent will be arriving in the small hours 
with a visitor. I want you to get the cellar ready for him— 
for the visitor, I mean. Got me?” 

“Yessir,”said Grace unemotionally, and the Saint rang off. 
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There was .only one Grace — ^late sergeant Oi 
and Simon Templar’s most devoted servant. If Simon h.'.i 
said that the visitor would be a kidnapped President of the 
United States, Grace would still have answered no more 
than that gruff, unernotional “Yessir!” — and carried on 
according to his orders. 

Said Roger Conway, climbing out of his chair -and 
squashing his cigarette end into an ash-tray : The idea 
being ” 

“If we leave it any longer one of two things will happen. 
Either (a) Vargan v/ill give his secret away to the Govern- 
ment experts, or (i) Marius wili pinch it— or Vargan — or 
both. And then we’d be dished for ever. We’ve only got a 
chance for so long as Vargan is the one man in the wide 
world who carries that invention of the devil under his hat. 
And every hour we wait gives Tiny Tim a chance to get 
in before us'.’’ 

Conway frowned at a photograph of Patricia Holm on 
the mantelpiece. Then he nodded at it. 

“Where is she?’’ 

“Spending a couple of days in Devonshire with tb; 
Mannerings, The coast’s dead clear. I’m glad to have 
out of it. She’s due back to-morrow evening, which is his: 
right for us. We take Vargan to Maidenhead 
sleep off our honest weariness to-morrow, and tccdl* hr-:- 
in time to meet her. Then we all go down to the h— rrl-r- 
— and we’re sitting pretty. How’s that?” 

Conway nodded again slowly. He was s£l 

if there was something troubling the bach hr — ^ 

Presently it caime out. ~ 

“I never was the bright boy of c,. 

I’d like one thing plain. Wc a^e; 

of certain financial interests, h — — - T 

brings it off we shall b- in ^7- ‘-1"" - - 
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are. The poor blessed Britisher gets roped into everybody 
elsc’s squabbles. .... Well, we certainly don’t want 
Vargan’s bit of frightfulness used against us, but mightn’t 
it save a lot of trouble if we could use it ourselves?” 

The Saint shook his head. 

“If Marius doesn’t get Vargan,” he said, “I don’t think 
the war will come off. At least, we’ll have said check to it 
— and a whole heap may happen before he can get the 

show started again. And as for using it ourselves No, , 

Roger, I don’t think so. We’ve argued that already. It 
wouldn’t be kept to ourselves. And even if it could be— 
do you know, Roger? — I still think the world would be a 
little better and cleaner without it. There are foul things 
enough in the armoury without that. And I say that it 
shall not be. ...” 

Conway looked at him steadily for some seconds. 

Then he said*. “So Vargan will take a trip to Maiden- 
head. You won’t kill him to-night?” 

“Not unless it’s forced on me,” said the Saint quiedy. 
“I’ve thought it out. I don’t know how much hope there 
is of appealing to his humanity, but as long as that hope 
exists, he’s got a right to live. What the hope is, is what 
we’ve got to find out. But if I find that he won’t listen ” 

“Quite.” 

The Saint gave the same c-xplanation to the third 
musketeer when Norman Kent arrived ten minutes later, 
and Norman’s reply was only a little less terse than Roger 
Conway’s had been. 

“We may have to do it,” he said. 

His dark face was even graver than usual, and he spoke 
very quiedy, for although Norman Kent had once sent a 
bad man to his death, he was the only one of the three who 
had never seen a man die. 
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things in that mood, and getting away with it. And yet, on 
this occasion, as it happened, even that much planning was 
destined to be unnecessary. 

A few minutes later they were on their tvay again. 

The Sairit lcd, with Conway beside him, in the Furillac. 
The Hirondel, with Norman Kent, followed about fifty 
yards behind. Norman, much to his disgust, was not con- 
sidered as an active performer in the early stages of the 
enterprise. He was to stop his car a little, way from the end 
of the lane, turn round, and wait with the engine ticking 
over until cither Conway or the Saint arrived with Vargan. 
The simplicity of this arrangement was its great charm, 
but they were not able to make Norman sec their point — 
which, they said, was the fault of his low and brawlsome 
mind. 

And yet, if this reduction of their mobile forces had not 
been an incidental part of the Saint’s sketchy plan of cam- 
paign, the outcome of the adventure might have been very 
different. 

As Simon pulled up at the very mouth of the lane,, he 
flung a lightning glance over his shoulder, and saw the 
Hirondel already swerving across the road for the turn. 

Then he heard the shot. 

“For the love of Pete I ’’ 

The invocation dropped from the Saint’s lips in a breath- 
less undertone. He was getting out of the car at that 
moment, and he completed the operation of placing his 
second foot on the road with a terrifically careful intent- 
ness. As he straightened up with the same frozen delibera- 
tion, he found Conway at his elbow. 

“You heard it?” 

Conway’s curt, half-incredulous query. 

“And how . ...” - . - 
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“Himself!” 

Simon Templar was standing like a rock. He seemed, to 
Conway’s impatience, to have been standing like that for 
an eternity, as though his mind had suddenly left him. 
And yet it had only been a matter of a few seconds, and in 
that time the 'Saint’s brain had 'been whirling and 
wheeling with a wild precision into the necessary 
readjustments. 

So Angel Face had beaten them to the jump— it could 
have been, by no more than a fraction. And, as they had 
asked for trouble, they were well and truly in the thick of 
it. They had come prepared for the law; now they had to 
deal with both law and lawlessness, and both parties united 
in at least one common cause— to keep K. B. Vargan to 
themselves. Even if both parties were at war on every other 


issue. ... 

“So we win this hands dowri,” said the Saint softly, 
amazingly. “Wc’rc in luck!” 

“If you call this luck!” 

“But. I do!' Could we have arrived at a better time.? 


When both gangs have rattled each other— and probably 
damaged . each other— and Tiny Tim’s boy friends have 
done the dirty work for us- — ” 

He was cut short by another shot . . . then another 
then a muddled splutter of three or four ' 


“Our cue!” snapped the Saint, and Roger Conway was 
at his side as he leapt dovirn the lane. ' 

There was no sign of the sentries, but a man came rush- 
mg towads th^ out of the gloom, heavy footed and 
panting. The Saint pushed Conway aside and dune out a 
wclhumed foot. As. the man sprawled headlone. “simon 
pounced on him and banged bis head with stunidne feme 
against tie road Then he yanked the dazed man m h s 
feet and looked closely at him. 
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“I£ he’s not a policeman, I’m a Patagonian Indian,” 
said the Saint. “A slight error, Roger.” 

The man answered with a wildly swinging fist, and the 
Saint hit him regretfully on the point of the jaw and saw 
him go down in a limp heap. 

“Wh.at next?” ashed Conway; and a second fusillade 
clattered out of the night to answer him. 

“This is a very rowdy party,” said the Saint mourn- 
fully. “Let’s make it worse, shall we?” 

He jerked an automadc from his pocket and fired a 
couple of shots into the air. The response was far more 
prompt than he had expected — ^two little tongues of Hamc 
that spat at them out of the farther blackness, and two 
bullets that sang past their heads. 

“Somebody loves us,” remarked Simon calmly. “This 
way ” 

He started to lead down the lane. 

And then, out of the darkness, ■ the headlights of a car 
came to life dazzlingly, like two' monstrous eyes. For a 
second Conway and the Saint stood struck to stillness in 
the glare that had carved a great trough of luminance out, 
of the obscurity as if by the scoop of some gigantic dredge. 
So sudden and blinding was that unexpected light that an 
instant of time was almost fatally lost before either of 
them could see that it was not standing still but moving 
towards them and picking up speed like an express train. 

“Glory!” spoke the Saint, and his voice overlapped the 
venomous rat-rat-tat 1 of another unseen automatic. 

In the same instant he was whirling and stooping with 
the pace of a striking snake. He collared Conway at the 
knees and literally hurled him bodily over the low hedge 
at the side of the lane with an accuracy and expedition that 
the toughest and most seasoned footballer could hardly have 
bettered. 
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The Startled Conway, getting shakily to his feet,, found - 
the Saint landing from a leap beside him, and was in time . 
to see the dark shape of a closed car flash past in the wake 
of that eye-searing bfaze of headlights so close that its 
wings and running-board tore a flurry of crackling twigs 
from the hedge. And he realised that, but for the Saint s 
speed of action, they would have stood no chance at all in 
that narrow space. 

He might have said something about it. By ordinary pro- 
cedure he should have given thanks to his saviour in a 
breaking voice; they should have wrung each other’s hands 
and wept gently on each other’s shoulders for a while; but 
something told Conway that it was no time for such trim- 
mings. Besides, the Saint had taken the incident in his 
stride : by that time it had probably slithered through his 
memory into the dim limbo of distant reminiscence, and 
he would probably have been quite astonished to be re-, 
minded of it at that juncture. By some peaceful and lazy 
fireside, in his doddering old age, possibly. . . . But in the 
immediate present he was concerned only with the im- 
mediate future. 

He was looking back towards the house. There were 
lights showing still in some of the windows — ^it might alto- 
gether have been a most serene and tranquil scene, but for. 
the jarring Background of intermittent firing, which might 
have been nothing worse than a childish celebration of Guy 
Fawkes’ day if it had been Guy Fawkes’ day. But the 
Saint wasn’t concerned with those reflections either. He 
was'-scarching the shadows by the gate, and presently he 
made out a deeper' and more solid-looking shadow araon<r 

the other shadows, a bulky shadow ^ 

Crac'kl 

, A tiny jet of flame licked, out of the bulkv shad" - 

they heard the tinkle of shattered glass; but tb VV 
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car was now only a few yards from the main road. 

Conway was shaking Simon by the shoulder, babbling: 
“They’re getting;.away! Saint, why don’t you shoot?” 

Mechanically- the Saint raised his automatic, though he 
knew that the chance of putting in an effective shot, in 
that light, was about a hundred to one against anybody — 
and the Saint, as a pistol shot, had never been in the 
championship class. ' . 

Then- he lowered the gun again, with something like a 
gasp, and his left hand closed on Conway’s arm' in a vice- 
like grip. 

‘‘They’ll never do it!” he cried. ‘‘I left the car slap oppo~ 
site the lane, and they haven’t got room to turn!” 

And Roger Conway,' watching fascinated, saw the lean 
blue shape of the Furillac revealed in the blaze of the flying 
headlights, and heard, before the crash, the scream of tor- 
tured tyres tearing ineffectually at the road. 

Then the lights vanished in a splintering smash, and 
there was darkness and .a moment’s silence. 

“We’ve got ’em ! ” rapped the Saint exultantly. 

The bulky shadow had left the gate and was lumbering 
towards them up the lane. The Saint was over, the hedge 
like a cat, landing lightly on his toes directly in Teal’s 
path, and the detective saw him too laic. 

“Sorry!” murmured the Saint, and really meant it; but 
he crowded every ounce of his one hundred and sixty 
pounds of dynamic, fighting weight into the blow he jerked 
at the pit of Teal’s stomach. ' ■ 

Ordinarily, the Saint entertained a sincere regard for the 
police force in general and Chief Inspector Teal in par- 
ticular, but he had no .time that, night, for more than the 
most laconic courtesies. Moreover, Inspector Teal had a 
gun, and, in the circumstances, would be liable to shoot, 
first and ask questions afterwards. Finally, the Saint had 
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his own ideas and plans on the subject of Ae rescue ^ 
Vargan from the raiding party, and they did not includ 
either the co-operation or interference of the law. These 
three cogent arguments he summed up in that one pile- 
driving jolt to Teal’s third waistcoat button; and the 
detective dropped with a grunt of agony. 

Then the Saint turned and went flying up the lane after 


Roger Conway. 

He heard a shout behind him, and again a gun barked 
savagely in the night. The Saint felt the wind of the bullet 
actually stroke his cheek. Clearly, then, there was at least 
one more police survivor of Marius’s raid; but Simon 
judged that further disputes with the kw could be momen- 
tarily postponed. He swerved like a hare and raced on, 
knowing that only the luckiest— or unluckiest— of blind 
shots could have come so near him in such a light, and 
having no fear that a second would have the same 
fortune. ■ 

As it happened,' the detective who had come out of the 
garden behind Teal must have realised the same thing, for 
he held his fire. But as the Saint stopped by the yellow 
sedan, now locked inextricably with Ae wreckage of the 
battered Furillac, he heard the man pounding on through 
the darkness towards him. 

Conway was opening the near-side door; and it was a 
' miracle that his career was not cut short then and there bv 
the shot from the interior of the car that went snarlirr 
past his ear. But there was no report— just the throatv 
of an efficient silencer-r-and he understood that the 
shooting they had heard had been done by the 
guards. The raiders had not been so rowdy as the 
had accused them of being. 

The next moihent Simon Templar had c-xz.tr - - 

otKcr side nf tKf* ^ ^ 
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“Naughty boy!” said Simon Templar reproachfully. 

His long arm shot over the gun artist’s shoulder, and his 
sinewy hand closed and twisted on the automatic in time 
to send the next shot through the roof of the car instead 
of through Conway’s brain. 

Then the Saint had the gun screwed round till .it 
rammed into the man’s own ribs. 

“Now shoot, honeybunch,” encouraged the Saint; but 
the man sat quite stilh 

He was in the back of the car, beside Vargan. There 
was no one in the driver’s seat, and the door, on' that side 
was open. The Saint wondered who the chauffeur had 
been, and where he had got to, and whether .it had been 
Angel Face himself; but he had little time to give to that 
speculation, and any, possibility of danger from the miss- 
ing driver’s quarter would have to be faced if and when it 
materialised, 

Conway yanked Vargan out into the road on one side; 
and the Saint, taking a grip on the gun artist’s neck with 
•his free hand, yanked him out into the road on. the other 
side. One w'rench disarmed the man, and then the Saint 
spun him smartly round by the neck. 

“Sleep, my 'pretty one,” said the Saint, and uppercut 
him with a masterly blend of science and brute strength. 

He turned, to look down the muzzle of an automatic, 
and put up his hands at once. He had slipped his own gun 
into his pocket- in order to deal more comfortably with 
the man from the car, and he knew it would be dangerous 
to try to reach it. 

“Lovely weather we’ve been' having, haven’t wc?” 
drawled the Saint genially. ... 

This, he decided, must be the guard who had fired, at 
him down the lane; the build, though hefty, was nothing 
like Angel Face’s gigantic proportions. . Besides, Angel 
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Face, or any of his men, would have touched off the trigger 
ten seconds ago. 

The automatic nosed into the Saint’s chest, and he felt 
his pocket deftly lightened of its gun. The man exhaled 
his satisfaction in a long breath. 

“That’s one of you, anyway,” he remarked grimly. 
“Pleased to meet you,” said the Saint. ^ 

And there it was. 

The Saint’s voice was as unperturbed as if he had been 
conducting some trivial conversation in a smoke-room, 
instead of talking with his hands in the air and an un- 
friendly detective focusing a Smith-Wesson on his dia- 
phragm; And the corner was undoubtedly tight. If the 
circumstances had been slightly different, the Saint might 
have dealt with this obstacle in the same way as he had 
dealt with Marius on their first encounter. Marius had had 
the drop on him just as effectively as this. But Marius had 
been expecting a walk-over, and had therefore been just the 
necessary fraction below concert pitch; whereas this man 
was obviously expecting trouble. In view of what he must 
have been through already that night, he would have been 
a born fool if he hadn’t. And something told Simon that 
[ the man wasn’t quite a born fool. Something in the busi- 
nesslike steadiness of that automatic . . . 

But the obstacle had to be surmounted, all the same. 

“Get Vargan away, Roger,” sang out the Saint cheer- 
fully, coolly. “See you again some time. . . .” 

He took two paces sideways, keeping his hands well 

up- 

“Stop that!” cracked the detective, and the Saint 
promptly stopped it; but now he was in a position to see 
round the back of the sedan. 

The red tail-light of the Hirondel was moving— Norman 

Kpnr xtroc -1 
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Conway bent and heaved the Professor up on , to . his 
shoulder like a bag of potatoes; then he looked back 
hesitandy at Simon. ' , . 

“Get him away while you’ve got the chance, you fool 1 
called the Saint impatiently. 

And even then he really believed that he was destined 
to sacrifice himself to, cover the retreat.' Not that he.was 
going quiedy. But . . . 

He saw Conway turn and break into a trot, and sighed 
his relief. " • 

Then, in a flash, he saw how a chance might be given, 
and tensed his muscles warily. And the chance was given 
to him. 

It wasn’t the detective’s fault. He merely attempted the 
impossible. He was torn between the desire to retain his 
prisoner and the impulse to find out what was happening 
to the man it was his duty to guard. He knew that that 
man was being taken away, and he knew that he ought to 
be trying to do something to prevent if, and yet his respect 
for the desperation of his captive stuck him up as effec- 
tively as if it had been the captive who held the gun.. And, 
of course, the detective ought to have shot the captive and 
gone on with the rest of the job; but he tried, in a kind of 
panic, to find a less bloodthirsty solution, and the solution 
he found wasn’t a solution at all. He tried to divide his 
mind and apply it to two things at once, and that, he ought 
to have known, was a fatal thing to do with a man- like 
the Saint. But at that moment he didn’t know the Saint 
very well. 

Simon Templar, in those two sideways steps that the 
detective had allowed him to take, had shifted into such a 
position that the detective’s lines of vision, if he had been 
able to look two ways at once, at Conway with one eye and 
at the Saint with the other, would have formed an obtuse 
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angle. Therefore, since the detective’s optic orbits were not 
capable of this feat, he could not see what Conway was 
doing without taking his eyes off Simon Templar. 

And the detective was foolish. 

For an instant his gaze left the Saint. How he imagined 
he would get away with it will remain a mystery. Cer- 
tainly' Simon did hot inquire the answer then, nor dis- 
cover it afterwards. For in that instant s grace, ignoring the 
menace of the automatic, the Saint shot out a long, raking 
left that gathered strength from every muscle in his body 
from the toes to the tyrist. 

And the Saint was on his way to the Hirondel before the 
man reached the ground. 

Conway had only just dumped his struggling burden 
into the back seat when the Saint sprang to the running- 
board and clapped Norman Kent on the shoulder. 

“Right away, sonny boy!” cried the Saint; and the 
Hirondel was sliding away as he and Conway climbed into 
the back. 

He collected Vargan’s flailing legs in an octopus em- 
brace, and held the writhing scientist while Conway 
pinioned his ankles with the Tope they had brought for the 
purpose. The expert hands of the first set of kidnappers 
had already dealt -with the rest- of him— his wrists were 
lashed together with a length of stout cord, and a preir- 
sional gag stifled the ^screams which othemdse he ~~ r~- 
undoubtedly have been loosing. 

'"What happened.?” asked Norman Kent, c— ~ 
shoulder; and the Saint leaned over the hnn* ^ ~ 
explained. ’ 

In fact,” he said, “we couldn’t hav'* C'neh-r'-' - ' 

thought it out. Angel Face certainlv JT 

hkc no amateur. But can you . 1 “ 
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Chicago bandit, and hell to the consequences. That shows 
how much he means business;” 

“How many men on the job?” 

“Don’t know. We only met one, and that wasn’t Angel 
Face. Angel Face himself may have been- in the car with 
Vargan, but he’d certainly taken to the tall timber when 
Roger and I arrived. A man like that wouldn’t tackle the 
job with one solitary car and a couple of , pals. There must 
have been a spare bus, with load, somewhere — probably .up 
the lane. There should be another waydn, though I don’t 
know where it is. . . . You’d better switch on the bghts — 
we’re out of sight now.” 

He settled back and lighted a cigarette. 

- In its way, it had been a most satisfactory effort,- even if 
its success had been largely accidental; but the Saint was 
frowning rather thoughtfully. He wasn’t worrying about 
the loss of his car— that was a. minor detail. But that night 
he had lok something far more important. . 

“This looks like my good-bye to England,” he said; 
and Conway, whose brain moved a little less quickly, was 
surprised. 

“Why — are you going abroad after this?” 

The Saint laughed rather sadly. 

“Shall I have any choice?” he answered. “We couldn’t 
have got the Furillac away, and Teal will trace me through 
that. He doesn’t know I’m the Saint, but I guess they 
could make the Official Secrets Act heavy enough on me 
without that. Not to mention that any damage Angel 
Face’s gang may have done to the police will be blamed on 
us as well. There’s nothing in the world to show that we 
weren’t part of the original raid, except the evidence of the 
gang themselves— and I shouldn’t bet on their telling. .■ . . 
No, my Roger. We are indubitably swdmming in a large 
pail of soup. By morning every policeman in London will 
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be looking for me, and by to-morrow night my photograph, 
will be hanging up in every police station in England, Isn’t 
•jt going to be fun? — as the bishop said to the actress.” 

But the Saint wasn’t thinking it as funny as it might 
have been. ■ 

“Is it safe to go to Maidenhead?” asked Conway. 

“That’s our consolation. The deeds of the bungalow are 
in the name of Mrs, Patricia Windermere, who spends her 
spare time being Miss Patricia Holm. I’ve had that joke up 
my sleeve for'the past year in case of accidents.” 

“And Brook-Street?” 

The Saint chuckled. 

“Brook Street,” he said, “is held in your name, my sweet 
and respectable Roger. I thought that’d be safer. I merely 
installed myself as your tenant. No — we’re temporarily 
covered there, though I don’t expect that to last long. A 
few days, perhaps. . . . And the address registered with my 
car is one ! invented for the purpose. . . . But there’s a 
snag. , . , Finding it’s a dud address, they’ll get on to the 
agents I bought it from. And I sent it back to them for 
decarbonising only a month ago, and gave Brook Street as 
my address. That was careless 1 . . . What’s to-day?” 

"It’s now Sunday morning.” 

Simon sat up. 

“Saved again! They won’t be able to find out much 
before Monday. That’s all the time we want. I must get 
hold of Pat. . . .” 

He sank back again in the seat and fell silent, and re- 
mained very quiet for the rest of the journey; but there was 
little quietude in his mind. He was planning vaguely, 
scheming wildly, daydreaming, letting his irnagination 
play as it would with this new state of affairs, hoping that 
something would emerge from the chaos; but all he found 
Was a certain rueful resisnation. 
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“At least, one could, do worse for a last adventure,” he 
said. - 

It was four o’clock when they drew up outside the 
bungalow, and found a tireless Grace opening the front 
door before the car had stopped. The Saint saw Vargan 
carried into' the house, and found beer and sandwiches set 
out in the dining-room against their arrival. 

• “So far, so good,” said Roger Conway, when the three 
of them reassembled over the refreshrnent. 

“So far,” agreed the Saint— -so significantly that the other 
tvyo both looked sharply at him. 

“Do you mean more than that?” asked Norman Kent. 

' Simon smiled. 

“I mean — what I means I’ve a feeling that something’s 
hanging over us. It’s not the police — as far as they’re con- 
cerned I should say the odds are two to one on us. I don’t 
know if it’s Angel Face. I just don’t know at all. It’s a 
premonition, my cherubs.” 

“Forget it,” advised Roger Conway sanely. 

But the Saint looked out of the window at the bleak 
pallor tliat had bleached the eastern rim of the sky, and 
wondered. 



CHAPTER FR^ 


How Simon Templar went bac\ to Broo\ Street, 
and what happened there 

Breakfast was sen'ed in the bungalow at an hour when all 
ordinary people, even on a Sunday, are finishing their mid- 
day med. Conway and Kent sat down to it in their shirt- 
sleeves and a stubby tousledness; but the Saint had been for 
a swim in the river, shaved with Grace’s razor, and dressed 
himself with as much care as if he had been preparing to 
pose for a magazine cover, and the proverbial morning 
daisy would have looked positively haggard beside him. 

“No man,” complained Roger, after inspecting the ap- 
parition, “has a right to look like this at this hour -of the 
morning.” 

The Saint helped himself to three fried eggs and bacon 
to match, and sat down in his place. 

“If,” he said, “you could open your bleary eyes enough 
to see the face of that clock, you’d see that it’s after hHf- 
past two in the afternoon.” 

“It’s the principle of the thing,” protested Conway 
feebly. “We didn’t get to bed till nearly six. And three 

eggs. . . .” 

The Saint grinned. 

“Appetite of the healthy open-air man. I was splashing 
merrily down the Thames while you two were snoring.” 

Nbrman opened a newspaper. 

“Roger was snoring,” he corrected. “His mouth stays 
open twenty-four hours a day. And now he’s falking with 
his mouth Ml,” he added offensively. 

I wasn’t eating,” objected Conway. 
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“You were,” said the Saint crushingly. “I heard you.” 

He reached for the coffee-pot and filled a cup for himsejf 
with a flourish. 

The premonition of danger that he had had earlier that 
morning was forgotten — so completely that it was as. if a 
part of his memory had been blacked out. Indeed, he had 
rarely felt fitter and better primed to take on any amount 
of odds.. 

Outside, over the garden and the lawn running down to ' 
the river, the sun was shining; and through the open 
french windows of the morning-room came a breath of 
sweet, cool air fragrant with the scent of flowers. 

The fevered violence of the night before had vanished as 
utterly as its darkness, and with the vanishing of dark- 
ness, and violence vanished also all moods of dark fore- 
boding. Those things belonged to the night; in the clear 
daylight they seemed unreal, fantastic, incredible. There 
had been a battle — that was all. There would be more 
battles. And it was very good that it should be so — that a 
man should have such a cause to fight for and such a heart 
and body with which to fight it. . . ; As he walked back 
from his bathe an hour ago, the Saint had seemed to hear 
again the sound of the trumpet. . . . 

At the end of the meal he pushed back his chair and 
lighted a cigarette, and Conway looked at him expectantly. 

“When do we go?” 

“We?” 

“I’ll come with you.” 

“O.K.,” said the Saint. “We’ll leave when you’re ready. 
We’ve got a lot to do. On Monday, Brook Street and all it 
•contains will probably be in the hands of the police, but 
that can’t be helped. I’d like to salvage my clothes, and one 
or two other trifles. The rest will have to go. Then there’ll 
be bags to pack for you two, to last you out our stay here, 
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arid there’ll be Pat’s stuff as well. Finally, I must get some 
money. I think that’s everything and it’ll keep us busy.” 
"What train is Pat travelling on.'^” asked Norman. 

“That might be worth knowing,” conceded the Saint. 
“I’ll get through on the phone and find out while Roger’s 
dressing.” 

He got his connection in ten minutes, and then he was 
speaking to her. 

“Hullo, Pat, old darling. How’s life.?” 

She did not have to ask who was the owner of that 
lazy, laughing voice. 

“Hullo, Simon, boy ! ” 

“I rang up,” said the Saint, “because it’s wo days since 
I told you that you’re the loveliest and most adorable thing 
that ever happened, and i love you. And further to ours of 
even date,, old girl, when arc you coming home.' . . . No, 
no particular engagement. . . .Well, that doesn’t matter. 
To tell you the truth, we don’t want you back too late, but 
also, to tell you the truth, we don’t want you back too 
early, either. '. , . I’ll tell you when I see you. Telephones 
have been known to have ears. ... Well, if you insist, the 
fact is that Roger and I are entertaining a brace of Birds, 
and if you came back too early you might find out. . . . 
Yes, they are very Game.- . . . That’s easily settled— I’ll 
look you out a train now if you like. Hold on.” 

He turned. 

“Heave-over the time-table, Norman— it’s in that corner, 
under the back numbers of La Vie Parisienne. ...” 

He caught the volume dexterously. 

“What time can you get away from this fete e£e:t? 
Sevenish? ... No, that’ll do fine. Terry can drir: 
to Exeter, and if you get there alive you’d brr* 
time to catch a very jolly looking train at - -IT 
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are as slow as a Scotchman saying good-bye to a baw- 
bee. . . . Look here, the only one you’ll have time to catch 
now is the 4.58. Gets in at 9.20. The only one after that 
doesn’t get to London till nearly four o’clock to-morrow 
morning. I suppose you were thinking of staying over till 
to-morrow. . . . I’m afraid you mustn’t, really. That is im- 
portant... ; .. Good enough, darling. Expect, you at Brook 
Street about half-past nine. ... So long, lass. God 
bless. ...” 

He hung up the receiver with a smile as Roger Conway 
returned after a commendably quick toilet. 

“And now, Roger, me bhoy, we make our dash ! ” ■ 

. “All set, slcippcr ” . . , 

"Then let’s go.” 

And the Saint laughed sofdy, ..hands on hips. His dark 
hair was at its sleekest perfection, his, blue eyes danced, his 
brown face was alight with an absurdly boyish enthusiasm. 
He slipped an arm through Conway’s, and' they went out 
■together. 

Roger approached the car with slower and slower steps. 
An idea seemed to have struck'him. 

“Are you going to drive?” he asked suspiciously. 

“I am,” said the Saint. . , 

Conway climbed in with an unhappy sigh. He knew, 
from bitter past experience, that the Saint had original and 
hair-raising notions of his own about the handling of high- 
powered automobiles. . 

They reached Brook Street at half-past four. . 

“Are you going to drive back as -well? ’’. asked Roger. 

“I am,” said the Saint. 

Mr. Conway covered his eyes.' 

“Put me on a nice slow train .first, will you?” he said. 

• “Oh, and make -a will leaving everything, to me. Then 
you can die with my blessing.”- 
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Simon laughed, and took him by the arm, 

‘Upstairs,” he said, ‘‘there is beer. And then— work, 
lome on, sonny boy ! ” 

For three hours they worked. Part of that time Con- 
vay gave to helping the Saint; then he went^n to attend 
0 his own packing and Norman Kent’s. He returned to- 
vards eight o’clock, and- dumped the luggage he brought 
,vith him directly out of his taxi into the Hirondel. The 
saint’s completed contribution— two steamer trunks on the 
:arrier and a heavy valise inside — was already there. The 
Hirondel certainly had the air of assisting in a wholesale 
•emoval. 

Conway found the Saint sinking a tankard of ale with 
phenomenal rapidity. 

“Oi ! ” said Conway in alarm. 

“Get -yours down quickly,” advised the Saint, indicating 
a second mug, which stood, full and ready, on the table. 
“We’re oR." . . 

“OfF.?” repeated Roger puzzledly. 

Simon jerked his empty 'can in the direction of the 
window. 


“Outside,” he said, ‘’are a pair of prize beauties ener- 
getically doing nothing. I don’t suppose you noticed them 
as you , came .in. I didn’t myself, until a moment ago. I’ll 
swear they’ve only just come on duty — I couldn’t have 
missed them when I was loading up the car. But they’ve 
seen too much.' Much too much.” 


Conway went to the window and looked out. 

Presently : . , 

“I don’t see anyone suspicious.” 

That’s your innocent and guileless mind,-my pet,” said 
the Saint, coming over to join him. “If you were as old in ' 
sm as I am, you’d. . . . Well, I’ll be b-b-blowed ! ” 

Conway regarded him gravely. 
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"It’s tlie beer,’’ he said. “Never mind. You’irfeel better 
in a minute.” 

“Damned if I will 1” crisped the Saint. 

He slammed his tankard down on the window-sill and 
caught Roger by both shoulders. 

“Don’t be an old idiot, Roger!” he cried. “You know 
me. I tell you this place was being watched. Police or 
Angel Face. Wc can’t say which, but almost certainly 
Angel Face. Teal couldn’t possibly have got as far as this 
in the time, I’ll bet anything you like. But Angel Face 
could. And the two sleuths have beetled off with the news 
about us. So, to save trouble, we’ll beede off ourselves. 

■ Because, if I know anything about Angel Face yet, Brook 
Street is going to be rather less healthy than a hot spot in 
hell — inside an hour 1 ” 

"But Pat ” 

The Saint looked at his watch. 

“We’ve got two hours to fill up somehow. The Hiron- 
del’ll do it easy. Down to Maidenhead, park the lug- 
gage, and back to Paddington Station in time to meet the 
train.” 

"And suppose we have a breakdown?” 

“Breakdown hell 1 . . . But you’re right. . . . Correction, 
dien : I’ll drop you at the station, and make the return trip 
to Maidenhead alone. You can amuse yourself in the bar, 
and I’ll meet you there. . . . It’s a good idea to get rid of 
the luggage, too. Wc don’t know that the world won’t 
have become rather sticky by half-past nine and it’d be 
on the safe side to make the heavy journey while the 
going’s good. If I leave now they won’t have had time to 
make any preparations to follow me; and later we’d be 
able to slip tlicm much more easily, if they happened to 
get after us, without all the impedimenta to pull our speed 
down.” ' , . 
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Conway found himself being rushed down the stairs as 
he listened to the Saint’s last speech. The speech seemed to 
begin in Brook Street and finish at Paddington. Much of 
this impression, of course, was solely the product of Con- 
way’s overwrought imagination; but there was a certain 
foundation of fact in it, and the impression built thereon 
was ■ truly symptomatic of Simon Templar’s appalling 
velocity of transforming decision into action. 

Roger Conway recovered coherent consciousness in the 
station buffet and a kind of daze; and by that time Simon 
Templar was hustling the Hirondel westwards. 

The Saint’s brain was in a ferment of questions. Would 
Marius arrange a raid on the flat in Brook Street? Or 
would he, finding that the loaded car which his spies had 
reported had gone, assume that the birds had flown ? Either 
way, that didn’t seem to matter; but the point it raised was 
what Marius would do next, after he had cither discovered 
or decided that his birds had flown. . . . And, anyway, 
since Marius must have known that the Saint had attended 
the rough party at Esher, why hadn’t Brook Street been 
raided before? . . . Answer : Because (a) a show like that 
must take a bit of organising, and {b) it would be easier, 
anyhow, to wait until dark. Which, at that time of year, 
was fairly late at night. Thereby making it possible to do 
the return journey to and from Maidenhead in good 
time. . . . But Marius would certainly be doing something. 
Put yourself in the enerhy’s place. , . . 

So the Saint reached Maidenhead in under an hour, and 
was on the road again five minutes later. 

It was not his fault that he was stopped half-way back by 
a ^ choked carburettor jet which it took him fifteen 
minutes to locate and remedy. 

Even so, the time he madepn the rest of the trip amazed 
even himself. 
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In the station entrance he actually cannoned into Roger 
Conway. 

“Hullo,” said the Saint. “Where are you off to? The 
train’s just about due in.” 

Conway stared at him. 

T'hen he pointed dumbly at the clock in the booking- 
hall. 

Simon looked at it and went white. 

“But my watch,” he began stupidly, “my watch ”■ 

“You must have forgotten to wind it up last night.” 

“You met the train?” 

Conway nodded. 

“It’s just possible that I may have missed her, but I’d 
swear she wasn’t on it. Probably she didn’t catch it ” , 

“Then there’s a telegram at Brook Street to say so. We’ll 
go there — ^if all the armies of Europe are in the way ! ” 

They went. Conway, afterwards, preferred not to remem- 
ber that drive. 

And yet peace seemed to reign in Brook Street. The 
lamps were alight, and it was getting dark rapidly, for the 
sky had clouded over in the evening. As was to be ex- 
pected on a Sunday, there were few people about and 
hardly any traffic. There was nothing at all like a crowd — 
no sign that there had been any disturbance at all. There 
was a man leaning negligently against a lamp-post, smok- 
ing a pipe as though he had nothing else to do in the 
world. It happened that, as the Hirondel stopped, another 
man came up and spoke to him. The Saint saw the in- 
cident, and ignored it. 

He went through the front door and up the stairs like a 
whirlwind. Conway followed him. - ■ 

Conway really believed that the Saint would have gone 
through a police garrison or a whole battalion of Angel 
Faces; but there were none there to go through. Nor had* 
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the flat been entered, as far as they could see. It was 

exactly as they had left it. 

But there was no telegram. 

“I might have missed her,” said Conway helplessly. 
“She may be on her way now. The taxi may have broken 
down — or had a slight accident ” . 

He stopped abruptly at the blaze in the Saint’s eyes. 

“Look at the clock,” said the Saint, with a kind of 
curbed savagery; 

Roger looked at the clock. The clock said that it was a 
quarter to ten. 

And he saw the terrible look on the Saint’s face, and it 
hypnotised him. 'The whole thing had come more sud- 
denly than anything that had ever happened to Roger 
Conway before, and it had swirled him to the loss of his 
bearings in the same way that a man in a small boat in 
tropical seas may be lost in a squall. The blow had fallen 
too fiercely for him. He could feel the shock, and yet he 
was unable to determine what manner of blow had been 
struck, or even if a blow had been struck at all, in any 
comprehensible sense.- 

He could only look at the dock and say helplessly : 
“It’s a quarter to ten.” 

The Saint was saying : “She’d have let me know if she’d 
missed the train ” 

“Or waited for the next one.” 

“Oh,. for the love of Mike!” snarled the Saint. “Didn’t 
you hear me ring her up from Maidenhead.'* I looked out 
all the trains then, and the only next one gets in at three 
fifty-one to-morrow morning. D’you think she’d have 
waited for that one without sending me a wire?” 

“But if I didn’t see her at Paddington, and anything 
had happened to her taxi ” 

But the Saint had taken a ciparette. and wnc licrtiHnn- 
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with a hand that could never have been steadier; and the 
Saint’s face was a frozen mask. • . 

“More beer,” said the Saint. 

Roger moved to obey. 

“And talk to me, ’’ said the Saint, “talk to me quietly 
and sanely, will you? Because fool suggestions won’t help 
me. I don’t have to' ring up Terry and ask if Pat caught 
that train, because I know she did. I don’t have to ask if 
you’re quite sure you couldn’t have missed her at the 
station, because I know you didn’t. ...” 

The Saint was deliberately breaking a matchstick into 
tiny fragments and dropping them one by one into the 
ash-tray. 

“And don’t tell me I’m getting excited about nothing,” 
said the Saint, “because I tell you I know. I know that 
Pat was coming on a slow train, which stops at other 
places before it gets to London. I know that Marius has got 
Pat, and I know that he’s going to try to use her to force 
me to give up Vargan, and I know that I’m going to find 
Dr. Rayt Marius and kill him. So talk to me very quietly 
and sanely, Roger, because if you don’t I tliink I shall go 
quite mad.” 



CHAPTER SIX 


How Roger Conway drove the Hirondel, and the Saint 
too\ a \nije in his hand 

Conway had a full tankard of beer in each hand. He 
looked at the tankards as a man might look at a couple of 
dragons that have strayed into his drawnug-room. It seemed 
to Roger, for sbme reason, that it was unaccountabir 
ridiculous for him to be standing in the middle of the 
Saint’s room with a tankard of beer in each hand- He 
cleared his throat. 

He said : “Are you sure you aren’t— making too much 
ofit.'*’’ 

And he knew, as he said it, that it was the fatuously 
useless kind of remark for which he would cheerfuiiy hm'e 
ordered anyone else’s execution. He put down the tankards 
on the table and lighted a cigarette as if he hated it. 

“That’s, not quiet and sane,” said the SainL “That’s 
wasting time.- ‘Damn it, old boy, you know how it was 
between Pat and me! I always knew that if anything hap- 
pened to her I’d know it at once — ^if she were a thousand 
miles away. I l^now” 

The Saint’s icy control broke for a moment. Onlv for a 
moment. Roger’s arm was taken in a crushing grip. 'Hie 
Saint didn’t know his strength. Roger could have cried cut 
with pain; but he smd nothing at all. He was in the 
presence of something that he could only understand dunir, 
“I’ve seen the whole thing,” said the Saint with 2 ccLd 
devil in his voice. “I saw it while you were gaums- at that 
clock. You’ll see it, too, when you’ve sot vou'Va^--. r-' 
it. But I don’t have to think.” ' 
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“But how could Marius ” 

“Easy! He’d already tracked us here. He’d been watch- 
ing- the place. The man’s thorough. He’d naturally have 
put other agents on to the people he saw visiting me. And 
how could he have missed Pat.^ . . . One of his men 
probably followed her down to Devonshire. Then,' after the 
Esher show, Marius got in touch with that man. She could 
easily be got at on the train. They could take her off, say, 
at Reading — doped. . . . She wasn’t on her guard. She 
didn’t know there was any danger. That one man could 
have done it. . . . With a car to meet him at Reading. 

. . -. And Marius is going to hold Pat in the scales against 
■ nic — against everything we’ve set out to do. Binding me 
hand and foot. Putting my dear one in the forefront of the 
battle, and daring me to fire. And laying the powder train 
for his foul slaughter under the shield of her blessed body. 
And laughing at us. ...” 

Then Roger began to understand less dimly, and he 
' stared at the Saint as he would have stared at a ghost. . 

He said, like a man waking from a dream : “If you’re 
right, our show’s finished.” 

“I am right,” said the Saint. “Ask yourself the question.” 

He released Roger’s arm as if he had only just become . 
aware that he was holding it. 

Then, in three strides, the Saint was at the window; 
and Conway had just started to realise his intention when 
the Saint justified, and at the same time smithereened, that 
realisation with one single word. 

“Gone.” 

“You mean the ” 

“Both of ’em. Of course, Marius kept up the watch on 
the house in case we were being tricky. The man • who ' 
arrived at the same time as we did was the relief. Or a 
messenger to say that Marius had lifted 'die trump card, 
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and the watch could pack up. Then they saw us arrive.” 

“But they can’t have been gone a moment ” 

The Saint was back by the table. 

“Just that,” snapped the Saint. “They’ve gone— but they 
can’t have been gone a moment. The car’s outside. Could 
you recognise either of them again.?” 

“I could recognise one.” 

“I could recognise the other. Foreign-looking birds, with 
ugly mugs. Easy again. Let’s go ! ” 

It was more than Roger could cope with. His brain 
hadn’t settled down yet. He couldn’t get away from a sane, 
reasonable, conventional conviction that the Saint was 
hurling -up a solid mountain from the ghost of a molehill. 
He couldn’t quite get away from it even while the clock 
on the mantelpiece was giving him the lie with every tick. 
But he got between the Saint and the door, somehow — 
but he wasn’t sure how. 

“Hadn’t you better sit down and think it out before you 
do anything rash?” 

“Hadn’t you better go and hang yourself?” rapped the 
Saint impatiently. 

Then-his bitterness softened. His bands fell on Roger’s 
shoulders. 

“Don’t you remember another time when we were in 
this roomi yoti and I?” he said. “We were trying to get 
hold of Marius then — ^for other reasons. We could only find 
out his telephone number. And that’s all we know to this 
day— unless we can make one of those birds who were 
outside tell us more than the man who gave us the tele- 
phone number. They’re likely to know more than that — 
we’re big enough now to have the bigger men after us. 
They’re the one chance^f a clue we’ve got, and I’m tak^ 
it. This way!” , • 

He swept Conway aside, and burst out of the flat. . , ; 
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way followed; When the Saint stopped in Brook Street, 
and turned to look, Roger was beside him. 

“You drive.” 

He was opening the door of the car as he cracked the 
order. As Roger touched the self-starter, the Saint climbed 
in beside him. 

Roger said helplessly: “We’ve no idea which way 
they’ve gone.” 

“Get going! There aren’t so many streets round here. 
Make this the centre of a circle. First into Regent Street, 
cut back through Conduit Street to New Bond Street — 
jOxford Street — ^back through Hanover Square. Burn it, 
son, haven’t you any imagination?” 

Now, in that district the inhabited streets are slashed 
across the map in ■ a crazy tangle, and the two men might 
have taken almost any of them, according to the unknown 
destination for which they were making. The task of 
combing through that tangle, with so little qualification, 
struck Roger as being rather more hopeless than looking 
for one particular grain of sand in the Arizona Desert; but 
he couldn’t tell the Saint that. The Saint wouldn’t have 
admitted it, anyway, and Roger wouldn’t have had the 
heart to try to convince him. 

And yet Roger was wrong, for the Saint sat beside him 
and drove with Roger’s hands. And the Saint knew that 
people in cities tend to move in the best-beaten tracks, 
particularly in a strange city, for fear of losing their way— 
exactly as a man lost in the bush will follow a tortuous 
trail rather than strike across open country in the direction 
which he feels he should take. And the men looked 
foreign and probably were foreign, and the foreigner is 
afraid of losing himself in any but the long, straight, bright 
roads, though they may take him to his objective by the 
most roundabout route. 
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Unless, of course, the foreigners had taken a native guide 
in the shape of a taxi. But Conway could not suggest that 
to the Saint, either. 

“Keep on down here,” Simon Templar was saying. 
“Never mind what I told you before. Now I should cut 
away to the right — down Vigo Street.” 

• Roger spun the wheel, and the Hirondel skidded and 
swooped across the very nose of an omnibus. For one 
fleeting second, in the botdencck of Vigo Street, a taxi- 
driver appeared to meditate disputing their right of way; 
fortunately for all concerned, he abandoned that idea 
hurriedly. 

Then Simon was speaking again. 

“Right up Bond Street. That’s the spirit.” 

Roger said : “You’ll collect half a dozen summonses 
before you’ve finished with this. ...” 

“Damn that,” said the Saint; and they swept recklessly 
past a constable who had endeavoured to hold them up 
and drowned his outraged shout in the stutter of their 
departing exhaust. 

- By Roger Conway that day’s driving was afterwards to 
be remembered in nightmares, and that last drive more 
than any other journey. 

He obeyed the Saint blindly. It wasn't Roger's car, 
anyway. But he would never have believed that such feats 
of murderous road-hogging could have been performed in 
a London street — ^if he had not been made to perform them 
himself. 

And yet it seemed to be to no purpose; for although he 
' was scanning, in every second of that drive in which he 
was able to take his eyes off the road, the faces of the 
pedestrians as they passed, he did not see the face he 
sought. And suppose,' after a!l, they did find the men the: 
were after.? What could be done about it m an oper 
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London street — except call- for the police, whom they 
dared not appeal to? . 

But Roger Conway was alone in discouragement. 

“We’ll try some side streets now,” said the Saint 
steadily. “Down thcre-r — ” 

And. Roger, an automaton, lashed round the corner on 
two wheels. 

And then, towards the bottom of George Street, Roger 
pointed, and the Saint saw two men walking side by 
side. ' 

“Those two!” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” said the Saint softly, meaning- 
lessly, desperately; and the car sprang forward like a 
spurred horse as Roger opened the throtde wide. 

The Saint was looking about him and rising from his 
seat at the same moment. In Conduit Street there had been 
traffic; but in George Street, at that moment, there was 
nothing -but a stray car parked empty by the kerb and 
three pedestrians going the other way, and — the two. 

Said the Saint : “I think so. ...” 

“I’m sure,” said Roger; and, indeed, he was quite sure, 
because they had passed the two men by that time, and 
the Hirondel was swinging in to the kerb with a scream 
of brakes a dozen feet in front of them. 

“Watch me!” said the Saint, and was out of the car 
before it had rocked to a standstill. 

He walked straight into the path of the two men, and 
they glanced at him with curious but unsuspecting eyes. 

He took the nearest man by the lapels of his coat with 
one hand, and the man was surprised. A moment later the 
man was not feeling surprise or any other emotion, for the 
Saint looked one way and saw Roger Conway following, 
him, and then he looked the other way and ffit the man 
under tlie jaw. 
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The man’s head whipped back as if it had been struck 
by a cannon-ball; and in fact, there was very litde differ- 
ence between the speed and force of the Saint’s fist and 
the, speed and force of a cannon-ball. 

But the man never reached the ground. As his knees 
gave limply under him, and his companion sprang forward 
with a "shout awakening on his lips, the Saint caught him 
about the waist and lifted him from his feet, and heaved 
him bodily across the pavement, so that he actually fell into 
Conway’s arms. 

“Home, James,’’ said the Saint, and turned again on his 
heel. 

On the lips of the second man there was that awakening 
of a shout, and in his eyes was the awakening of something 
that might have been taken for fear, or suspicion, or a 
kind of vague and startled perplexity; but these expressions 
were nebulous and half-formed, and they never came to 
maturity, for the Saint spun the man round by one shoulder 
and locked an afm about his neck in such a way that it 
was impossible for him to shout or register any other ex- 
pression than that of a man about to suffocate. 

And in the same hold the Saint lifted him off the ground, 
mostly by the neck, so that the man’ might well have 
thought that his neck was about to be broken; but the only 
thing that was broken was the spring of one of the 
cushions at the back of the car, when the Saint heaved 
him on to it. 

The Saint followed him into the back seat; and, v/hen 
the man seemed ready to try another shout, Simon seized 
his wrists in a grip that might have changed the shout to 
a scream if the Saint had not uttered a warning. 

“Don’t scream, sweetheart,” said the Saint coldly. “It 
might break both your arms.” 

The man did not scream. Nor did he shout. And on the 
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floor of the car, at the Saint’s feet, his companion lay like 
one dead. 

In the cold light of sanity that came long afterwards, 
Simon Templar wa^ to wonder how on earth they got 
away with it. Roger Conway, who was even then far too 
coldly sane for his own comfort, was wondering all the 
time how on earth' they were getting away with it.’ But for,, 
the moment Simon Templar was mad — and the fact 
remained that they had got away with it. 

The Saint’s resourceful speed, and the entirely fortuitous 
desertedness of the street, had made it possible to carry out 
the abduction without a sound being made that might have 
attracted attention. And the few people there were whose 
attention might have been attracted had passed on, undis- 
turbed, unconscious of the swift seconds of hectic melo- 
drama that had whirled through George Street, Hanover 
Square, behind titeir peaceful backs. 

That the Saint would have acted in exaedy the same way 
if the street had been crowded with an equal mixture of 
panicky population, plain<Iothes men, and uniformed 
policemen, was nothing whatever to do^with anything at 
all. Once again the Saint had proved, to his own sufficient 
satisfaction, as he had proved many times in his life before, 
that desperate dilemmas arc usually best solved by desperate 
measures and that intelligent foolhardiness will often get 
by where too much discretion betrays valour into the mul- 
ligatawny. And the thought of the notice that must have 
been taken of the Hirondcl during the first part of that 
wild chase (it was not an inconspicuous car at the best of 
times, even when sedately driven, that long, lean, silver-grey 
King of the Road) detracted nothing from the Saint’s 
estimate of his success. One could not have one’s cake and 
cat it. And certainly he had obtained the cake to eat. Two 
cakes. Ugly ones. ... 
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Even then there might have been trouble in Brook 
street when they returned with the cargo, but the Saint 
lid not allow any trouble. 

There were two men to be taken across the strip of pave- 
ment to the door of the flat. One man was long and lean, 
:he other man short and fat; and the lean man slept. The 
Saint kept his grip on one wrist of the fat man, and half 
supported the lean man with his other arm. Roger placed 
himself on the other side of the lean man. 

“Sing,” commanded the Saint; and they crossed the 
pavement discordandy and drunkenly. 

A man in evening, dress passed them with a supercilious 
nose. A man in rags passed them with an envious nose. A 
patrolling policeman peered at them with an officious nose; 
but the Saint had opened the door, and they were reeling 
cacophonously into the house. So the officious nose went 
stolidly upon its way, after taking the number of the car 
from which they had disembarked, for the law has as yet 
no power -to prevent men being as drunk and disorderly 
as they choose in their own homes. And, certainly, the per- 
formance, extempore as it was, had been most convincing. 
The lean man had clearly failed to last the course; the two 
tall and well-dressed young men who supported him 
between them were giving most circumstantial evidence of 
the thoroughness with which they had lubricated their 
withins; and if the sounds emitted by the fat man were 
too wild and shrill to be easily classified as song, and if he 
seemed somewhat unwilling to proceed with his com- 
panions into further dissipations, and if there was a strange, 
strained look in his eye — ^well, the state which he had 
apparently reached was regrettable, but nobody’s busi- 
ness. . . . 

And before the suspicious nose had reached the next 
corner, the men who had passed beneath it were in the 
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first-floor apartrnent above it,, and the lean one was being 
carelessly dropped spread-eagle on tlie sitting-room carpet. 

“Fasten the door, -Roger,” said the Saint shortly. 

Then he released his agonising hold on the fat man’s 
wrist, and the fat man stopped yelping and began to talk. 

“Son of a pig,” began the fat man, rubbing his wrist 
tenderly; and then he stopped, appalled at what he saw. 

There was a little knife in the Saint’s hand — a toy with 
a six-inch leaf-shaped blade and a delicately chased ivory 
hilt. It appeared to have come from nowhere, but actually 
it had come from the neat leather sheath strapped to the 
Saint’s forearm under the sleeve, where it always lived; 
and the name of the knife was Anna. There was a story 
to Anna, a savage and flamboyant story of the godless 
lands, which may be told one day : she had taken many 
lives. To the Saint she was almost human, that beautifully 
fashioned, beautifully balanced little creature of death; he 
could do tricks with her that would have made most 
circus knife-throwers look .like amateurs. But at that 
, moment he was not thinking of tricks. 

As Roger switched on the light, the light glinted on the 
blade; but the light in the Saint’s eyes was no less cold 
and inclement than the light on the steel. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


How Simon Templar was saintly, and received another 

visitor 

Simon Templar^ in all his years of wandering and adren- 
ture, had only fallen for one woman, and that M’as Patricjs 
Holm. Therefore, as might have been expected, he cell 
heavily. And yet — he was realising it dimly, as one nrgct 
realise an unthinkable heresy — ^in the eighteen manens test 
they had been together he had started to get used ec -he.-. 
He had, he realised, been growing out of the nrsc ecse-Sc 
wonder; and the thing that had taken its cslane hrd ccec. 
so quiet and insidious that it had enchanted h:~ "td;t 
^yas still unaware of it. It had had to av-a.h d'-ts sh'.d' 
be revealed. 

And the revelation, when it cante. cu.™.; “ ' t 

wonder that infinitely eclipsed theentre r..v'--r ■’ 
of the wonder that had slipped asm-. Ttr- 
of wild and awful wonder tfi^murdt-cm'-'r:: 
having walked in the sunsL-nenlcx’^-Xn-:. - 
the sun itself for the fine ±re_ ~ x-.'-' - - s — 
mendous understanding nntdrx:. -.- --'S' ' ' ■' 

darkness that would he arertn- 
from shining. 

The Saint said, •cer -x'd: '-•--■x - 
pig to you, swe erhr— : x • -tr-C-x-X. " 

you some gnem— ^ m ‘ m tmre r- 
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1'cniplar hnti cxlractctl informalioii before. There was a 
certain brute resolution in the f.at m.in’.s beady eyes, a 
certain snarling defiance in the twist of the thin lips, like 
the desperate determination of a beast at bay. Simon look 
no count of that. 

“Do you understand, you .septic excrescence?’’ said the 
Saint gently. 

And there was hatred in the Saint’s heart, a hatred 
that was his very own, that no one else conhl have under- 
stood; hut there was another kind of devilry in the Saint’s 
eyes and in liic purring gcnilcncss of liis voice, a kind of 
devilry chat no one could have helped understanding, that 
the man in front of him nnderstood with terror, an out- 
ward and visible and m.aHgnant h.atrcd; and it \vti.s plainly 
centred upon the fat man; and the fat man recoiled slowly, 
step hy step, as the Saint advanced, until he came up 
against the table and could not move hnckw.irds atiy 
farther. 

“I hope you don’t think I’m hhifilng, dear little f.at 
one," the Saint went on, in the same velvety voice, 
“Ikc.ause ili.it would he foolish of you. You’ve done, or 
had a haiul in doing, somclliing which I object to very, 
much. I object to it in a general way, and always have; 
hvii this lime ! ohjecc to it even more, in a personal way, 
because this time it involves .someone who means more, to 
me than your gross mind will ever understand. Do you 
follow the argument, yon miserable wart?’’ 

The man was trying to edge away backwards round the 
table, Init he conid not Iircak away, for the Saint moved 
sideways siniiilcaneously. And he could not break away 
from the Saint’s cyc.s— those clear blue eyes that were 
ordinarily .so full of laughter and bubbling mischief that 
were then so bleak and pitiless. 

And the Saint went on .speaking. 
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“I’m not concerned with the fact that you’re merely the 
agent of Dr. Rayt Marius— ah, that makes you jump! I 
know a little more than you thought I did, don’t I? . . . 
But we’re not concerned with that either. ... If you 
insist on mixing with people like that, you must be pre- 
pared to take the consequences. And if you think the 
game’s worth the candle, you must also be prepared for an 
accident with the candle. That’s fair, isn’t it.? ... So that 
the point we’re going to disagree about is that you’ve had 
a share in annoying me— and I object very much to being 
annoyed. . . . No, you don’t, sonny boy I ’’ 

There was a gun in the fat man’s hand, and then there 
was not a gun in the fat man’s hand; for the Saint moved 
forward and to one side, with a swift, stealthy, cat-like 
movement, and- this time the fat man could not help 
, screaming as he dropped the gun. 

"Ac/il You would my wrist break ” 

“Cheerfully, beloved,’’ said Simon.- “And your neck 
later on. But first ...” 

Tightening instead of slackening that ..grip on the fat 
man’s wrist, the Saint bent him backwards over the table, 
holding him easily with fingers of incredible strength; and 
■ the man saw the blade- of the knife flash before his eyes. 
“Once upon a time, when 1 was in Papua,” said the 
Saint, in that dispassionately conversational way which was 
indescribably more terrifying than any loud-voiced anger, 
“a man came out of the jungle into the town where I was. 
He was a. prospector, and a pig-headed prospector, and he 
had insisted on prospecting a piece of country that all the 
old hands had warned him against. And the natives had 
caught him at the time of the full moon. They’re alwavs 
very pleased to catch white men at that time, because 
they can be used in the scheme of festivities and entertain- 
ment. They have nrimitive fnrmc r,f 
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And one of their -ways of amusing themselves with this 
man had been to cut off his eyelids. Before I start doing 
the same thing to you, will you consider for a moment the 
effect that that operation will probably have on your beauty 
sleep?” 

“God!” babbled the man shrilly, “You cannot ” 

The man tried to struggle, but he was held with a hand 
of iron. For a litde while he could move his head, but 
then the Saint swung on to the table on top of him' and 
clamped the head betiveen his knees. 

“Don’t talk so loud,” said the Saint, and his fingers left 
the wrist and sidled round the throat. “There are other 
people in this building, and I should hate you to alarm 
them. With regard to this other matter, now — did I hear 
you say I couldn’t do it? I beg to differ. I could do it very 
well. , I shall be very gentle, and you should not feel very 
much pain— just at the moment. It’s the after-effects that 
will be so unpleasant. So think. If you talk, and generally 
behave like a good boy, I might be persuaded to let you off. 
I won’t promise you anything, but it’s possible.” 

“I will not ” 

“Really not? . , . Are you going to be difficult, little 
one? Are you going to sacrifice your beautiful eyelids and 
go slowly blind? Are you going to force me to toast the 
soles of your feet at the gas-fire, and drive chips of wood 
under your finger-nails, and do other crude things like that 
—before you come to your senses? Really, you’ll be giving 
yourself a lot of unnecessary pain. ...” 

And the Saint held the knife quite close to the man’s 
eyes and brought it downwards very slowly. The point 
gleamed like a lonely star, and the man stared at it, hypno- 
tised, mute with terror. And Roger Conway was also 
hypnotised, and stood like a man carved in ice. 

“Do you talk?” asked the Saint caressingly. 
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Again the rnan tried to. scream, and again the Saint s 
fingers choked the screa m back into his wdndpipe. The 
Saint brought the knife down farther,, and the point of it 
actually pricked the skin. 

Roger Conway felt cold beads of perspiration breaking 
out on his forehead, but he could not find his voice. He 
knew that the Saint would do exacdy what he had 
threatened to do, if he v.xrc forced to it. He knew the 
Saint. He had seen the Saint in a hundred strange situa- 
tions and a hundred moods, but he had never seen the 
Saint’s face chiselled into such an inexorable grimness as 
it was then. It v/as like granite. 

And Roger Conway knew then, in the blazing light of 
experience, what before then he had only understood 
mistily, in the twilight of theory — that the wrath of saints 
can be a far iriorc dreadful thing than the wrath of sinners. 

The man on the table must have understood it also — 
the fantastic fact that a man of Simon Templar’s calibre in 
such an icy rage, even in civilised England, would stop at 
nothing. And the breath that the Saint let him take came 
in a kind of shuddering groan. 

“Do you talk, beautiful.?’’ asked the Saint again, 
so gently. 

“I talk.’’ 

It was not a voice— it was a whimper. 

“I talk,” whimpered the man. "I ^rili do r.n> 

take away that knife ” 

For a moment the Saint did not more. 

Then, very slowly, like a man in a tmrne m am 
knife away and looked at it as if hr inf -cm ~ 
before. And a queer little laugh tfmfsf rirrnrr mr ' 

“Very dramatic,” he remarLd T 

didn t know I had it in me,” 

And he gazed at the r-r- crmmiiT «. 
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gazed at a fly on a window-pane in an idle moment and 
remembered stories of schoolboys who were amused to pull 
ofl their wings. 

Then he climbed slowly down from tlie table and took 
out his cigarette-case. 

The man he had left did not so much raise himself off 
the table as roll off it; and, when his feet touched the floor, 
it was seen that he could scarcely stand. 

Roger pushed him roughly into a chair, from which, 
fingering his throat, he could see tltc man who still lay 
where he had fallen. 

“Don’t look so surprised,” said Roger. “The last man 
tire, Saint hit like that was out for half an hour, and your 
- pal’s only been out twenty minutes.” 

Simon flicked a match into the fireplace and returned to 
face the prisoner. 

“Let’s hear your little song, honeybunch,” he said briefly. • 

“What do you want to know?” 

“First thing of all, I want to know what’s been done 
witli the girl who was taken to-night.” 

“That I do not .know.” 

The Saint’s cigarette tilted up to a dangerous angle 
between his lips and his hands went deep into his trousers 
pockets. 

“You 'don’t seem to have got the idea, beautiful,” he 
remarked sweetly. “This isn’t a game— as you’ll find out 
if you don’t wake yourself up in rather less time than it 
takes me to get my hands on you again. I’m quite ready to 
resume the surgical operation as soon as you like. So go bn 
talking, because I just love your voice, and it helps me to 
forget all the unpleasant things I ought to be doing to your 
perfectly appalling face.” 

The man shuddered and cowered back into the depths of 
the chair. His hands flew to his eyes; it may have been to 
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shut out' a ghastly vision, or it may have been to try to 
escape from the Saint’s merciless blue stare. 

“I do not know ! ” he almost screamed. "I swear it ” 

“Then tell me what you do know, }ou rat,” said Simon, 
“and then I’ll make you remember some more.” 

"Words came to the fat man in an incoherent, pelting 
stream, Jashcd on by fear. 

He was acting cn the instructions of Dr. Marius. That 
was true. The house in Brook Street had been closely 
watched for the last twenty-four hours, he himself being 
one of the watchers. He had seen the departure the previous 
night, but they had not had the means to follow a car. 
Two other men had been sent to inspect the premises that 
afternoon, had seen the loaded car outside, and had rushed 
away together to report. 

“Both of them.?” interrupted the Saint. 

“Both of them. It was a criminal mistake. But they will 
be punished." 

“How will you be rewarded, I wonder.?” murmured 
Simon. 

The fat man shivered, and went on. 

“One was sent back immediately, but the car had gone. 
The Doctor then said that he had made other plans, and 
one man would be enough to keep watch, in case you 
returned. I was that man. Hermann” — ^he pointed to the 
inert figure on the floor — “had just come to relieve me 
when you came back. We were going to report it.” 

“Both of you?” 

“Both of us.” 

“A criminal mistake,” drawled the Saint sardonically. 
“But I expect you will be punished. Yes?” 

The man winced. 

Another of his comrades, he said, had been told off to 
follow the girl. It had been impressed upon the sleuths 
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that no movement should he missed, and no habit over- 
looked, however trifling. Marius had not divulged the 
reason for this vigilance, but. he had left them in no doubt 
of its importance. In that spirit Patricia had been followed 
to Devonshire. 

“Your boss seems very unwilling to meet me again per- 
sonally,” observed the Saint grimly. “How wise of 
himl” 

“We could afford to take no risks ” 

•“We'?”- 

Simon swooped on the pronoun like a hawk. 

I mean 

“I know' what you mean, sweetness,” said the Saint 
silkily. “You mean that you didn’t mean to let on that you 
knew more about this than you said. You’re not just a 
hired crook, like the last specimen of your kind I had to 
tread on. You’re a secret agent. We understand that. We 
understand also that, however much respect you may have 
for the continued wholeness of your own verminous Hide, 
a most commendable patriotism for your misbegotten 
country will make you keep on fighting and lying as long 
as you can. Very good. I applaud. But I’m afraid my 
appreciation of your one solitary virtue will have to stop 
there— at just that one theoretical pat on the back. After 
which, we go back to our own private, practical quarrel. 
And what you’ve got to get jammed well into the mis- 
shapen lump of bone that keeps your unwashed ears' apart, 
is that I’m a bit of a fighter myself, and I think— Somehow, 
somehow, I think, dear one— I think I’m a better fighter 
than you are.” 

“I did not mean ” 

“Don’t lie,” said the Saint, in a tone of mock reproach 
that held behind its superficial flippancy a kind of glacial 
menace. “Don’t lie to me. I don’t like it.” 
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Roger moved off the wall which he had been propping 
up, 

“Put him back on the table, old boy,” he suggested. 

“I’m going to,” said the Saint, “unless he spills the beans 
in less than two flaps of a duck’s rudder,” 

He came a Hide closer to the fat man. 

“Now, you loathsome monstrosity — listen to me. The 
game’s up. You’ve put both feet in it with that little word 
‘we.’ And I’m curious. Very, very curious and inquisitive. 

I want to 'know everything about you — the story of your 
life, and your favourite movie star, and your golf handi- 
cap;" and whether you sleep with your pyjama trousers 
inside or outside the jacket. I want you to tell me all about 
yourself. For instance, when Marius told you 'that you 
could let up on the watch here, as he’d made ‘other 
plans’— didn’t he say that there was a girl concerned in 
those plans?” 

“No.’^ 

“That’s t\vo lies,” said the Saint. “Next time you lie, 
you will be badly hurt. Second question; I know that 
Marius arranged for the girl to be drugged on the train, 
and taken off it before it reached London — but where was . 
she to be taken to?” 

“I do not A-a-a-a-ah!” 

“I warned you,” said the Saint. / 

“Are you a devil?” sobbed' the man, and the Saint 
showed his teeth. 

“Not really. Just an ordinary, man who objects to being 
molested. I thought I’d made that quite plain. Of course, 
I’m in a hurry this evening, so that may make me seem a 
little hasty. Now, are you going to remember things— 
truthful things— or shall we have some more unpleasant- 
ness?” 

The man shrank back from him,- quivering. 
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“I do not know any more,” he blubbered. “I swear ” 

“Where is Marius now.?” 

But the man did not answer immediately, for the sudden 
ringing o£ a bell sounded clearly through the apartment.- 

For a second the Saint was immobile. 

Then he stepped round behind the prisoner’s chair, and 
the litde. knife slid out of its sheath again. The prisoner 
saw the flash of it, and his eyes dilated with terror. A cry 
rose to his lips, and the Saint stifled it with a hand over 
. lus mouth. Then the point stung the man over the heart. 

“Just one word,” said the Saint — “just one word, and, 
you’ll say the rest of the sentence to the Recording Angel. 
Who d’you think it is, Roger?” 

“Teal?” 

“Having traced that motor agent to his Sunday lair, and 
got on our trail?" 

“If we don’t answer ” 

• “They’ll break in. There’s the car outside to tell them 
we’re here. No, they’ll have to come in ” i 

“Just when we’re finding out things?” 

Simon Templar’s eyes glittered. 

“Give me that gun ! ” 

Conway picked up the automatic that the fat man had 
dropped, which had lain neglected on the floor ever since, 
and handed it over obediently. 

“I’ll tell you,” said the Saint, "that no man born of 
woman is going to interfere with me. I’m going to finish 
getting everything I want out of this lump of refuse, and 
then I’m going on to act on it— to find Pat— and I’ll shoot 
my way through the whole of Scotland Yard to do it, if 
I have to. Now go and open that door.” 

Conway nodded. 

“I’m witlr you,” he-said, and went out. ■ 

The Saint waited calmly. 
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His left hand still held the slim blade of Anna C'v'cr the 
fat man’s heart, ready to drive it home, and his cars w'crc 
alert for the faintest sound of a deeply drawn breath that 
might be the prelude to a shout. His right hand held the 
automatic, concealed behind the back of the chair. 

But when Roger came back, and the Saint saw the man 
who came with him, he remained exactly as he was; -and 
no one could have remarked the slightest change in the 
desolate impassivity of his face. Only his heart leapt sicken- 
ingly, and slithered back anyhow into its place, leaving a 
strange feeling of throbbing emptiness spreading across the 
track of that thudding somersault. 

“Pleased to meet you again, Marius, ’’-said the Saint. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

How Simon Templar entertained his guest, and brol{e up 
the party 

Then, slowly, the Saint straightened up. 

No one would ever know what an effort his calm and 
smiling imperturbability cost him; and yet, as a matter of 
fact, it was easier than the calm he had previously main- 
tained before Roger Conway when there was really nothing 
to be calm about. 

For this was something that the Saint understood. He 
had not the temperament to remain patient in periods of 
enforced inaction; he could never bring his best to bear 
against an enemy whom he could not see; subtleties were 
cither above or beneath him, whichever way you like to 
look at it. ' 

In Simon Templar there was much of Us celebrated 
namesake, the Simple One. He himself was always ready 
to confess it, saying that, in spite of his instinctive under- 
standing of the criminal mind, he would never have made 
a successful detective. His brain was capable of it, but his 
character wasn’t. He preferred the more gaudy colours, the 
broader add more clean-cut line, the simple and straight- 
forward and startling things. He was a fighting man. His 
genius and inspiration led huri into battles and showed Um 
how to win them; but he rarely thought about them. He 
had ideals, and he rarely thought about those : they were 
laid down for him by an authority greater than himself, 
and remained apart and unquestionable. He disliked any 
sort of thought that was not as concrete as a weapon. To 
him, any other sort of drought was a heresy and a curse, an 
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insidious sickness, sapping honesty and action. He 
for different things— the high heart o£ the happy 
the swagger and the flourish, the sound of the trumpeL 
had said it himself; and it should go down as one ^ . — 
few statements the Saint ever made about himsel: 'p-— 
suggestion of pose. “Battle, murder, and sudden cearu 
he had said. 

And now, at last, he was on ground that he ^ew, ces- 
perate and dangerous as it might be. 

“Take over the pop-gun, Roger.” 

• Cool, smooth, mocking, with a hint of la-upnrrr— m 
voidc of the old Saint. He turned again to .rruirr 

and debonair. 

“It’s nice of you,” he said genially, “tc grre nr a: ml 
Have a drink. Tiny Tim?” 

Marius advanced a little farther into tire roam 

He was robed in conventional mominr cm: m£ 


trousers. The stiff perfection of the sarr — 

tesquely with his neolithic stature and rre ~ 

expressionlessness of a face that mice: cure — IL. 

after the model of some savage deril-rcc. 

He glanced round without emedm sr Ic-m - r - - 

who leaned against the door witii hh 

matic comfortably concentratinr cz zz mr 

then he turned again to the The — ~ ~ 

little knife like a pendulum bsTrmi ~ ~ 

Thoughtful was the SaicL calc t -1— ~ ITU 


calm, like a leopard gathszicr Ir z - 

was as calm as a gigantic Bcdcca, ^ 

“I see you have some serraccr.:c --'-= '-^ ' 
His voice, for such a rcac. tc- ■=— 
high-pitched; his English -cd' he- 
its exaggerated predtioc. ~ 

“I have,” said the Sad clrr~- — _ 
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of me, but Tve given up standing on my dignity, and I’m 
now a practising Socialist. I go out into the highways and 
byways every Sunday evening and collect bits and pieces. 
These are to-night’s bag. How did you know.'"’ 

“I did not know. One of them should have reported to 
me a long time ago, and my servants know better than to 
be late. I came to see what had happened to him. You will 
please let him go-;-and his friend.” 

The Saint raised one eyebrow. 

“I’m not sure that they want to,” he remarked. “One of 
them, at least, is temporarily incapable of expressing his 
views oh the subject. As for the other — well, we were just 
starting to get on so nicely together. I’m sure he’d hate to 
have to leave me.” 

The man thus indirectly appealed to spat out some words 
. in a language which the Saint did not understand. Simon 
smothered him with a cushion. 

“Don’t interrupt,” he drawled. “It’s rude. First I have 
my say, then you have yours. That’s fair. And I’m sure 
Dr. Marius would like to share our little joke, particularly 
as it’s about himself.” 

The giant’s mouth formed into something like a ghastly 
smile. 

“Hadn’t you better hear my joke first?” he suggested. 

“Second,” said the Saint. “Quite definitely second. 
Because your joke is sure to be so much funnier than mine, 
and I’d hate mine to fall flat after it. This joke is in the 
-form of a little song, and it's about a man whom we call 
Tiny Tim, whom I once had to kick with some vim. -He 
recovered, 1 fear, but fox-hunting this year will have little 
attraction for him. You haven’t given us time to rehearse 
it, or I’d ask the boys to sing it for you. Never mind. Sit 
right down and tell me the story of your life.” 

The giant was not impressed. 
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“You appear to know my name, he said. 

“Very well,” beamed the Saint, “Any relation to 

celebrated Dr. Marius? ’ 

‘■I am not unknown.” _ _ 

■ “I mean,” said the Saint, “the' celebrated Dr. 
whose living was somewhat precarious, for his 
technique was decidedly weak, though his ideas ss.—. — 
and various. Does that ring the bell and rerrrr tLi 
penny r 

Marius moved his huge right hand in an 


gesture, 

“I am not here to listen to your humc’tr. lir, 

“Templar,” supplied the Saint. “So plsassi ~ rg 

“I do not wish to waste any ^e 

Simon lowered his eyes, which hai tsst frrtf — 
ceiling during the labour of pcetital rrrrnrnhn. 

allowed them to rest upon Marius. Thru -rz: - — 

very steely and savage about th-oss ergs. Thg mr: 

gone out of them utterly. Roger tac ssg h; sa. 


“Naturally, we don’t want ts vraste rrr — »» ~ - 
Saint quietly. “Thank you fer ^ - 

i should hate very much to 
tell you that I’m going to t", t/;:: — te— . 

we talk any more about 
of saying what you were stunt: “ 

Marius shrugged. 

“You appear to h-e an ^ 

“Thanks very murtn £•— Is:'- 

till we want them, wnl t—- ~ 

handy for the wream. . ^ . PY* ——3^. ITi" “ ' 
interests me more. . ■" 


certain lady rnrnm 
The giant bGwe.n. 

<CT}. 
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move,” he said. “On the other hand, it is often said that 
the most conventional principles have the deepest founda- 
tions. I have always found that saying to be true when 
applied to the. time-honoured expedient of taking a woman 
whom a man loves as' a hostage for his good behaviour— 
pardculariy with a man of what I judge to be your type, 
Mr. Templar.”. 

“■Very interesting,” said the Saint shordy. “And. I 
suppose Miss Holm’s safety is to be the price of the safety 
of your — er — servants? I believfe that’s also in the . con- 
vention.” 

Marius spread out his enormous hands. 

“Oh, no,” he said, in that thin, soft voice. “Oh, dear 
me, no! -The convendon'is not by any means as trivial as 
that. Is not the fair lady’s safety always the price of some- 
thing more than mere pawns in the game?” 

“Meaning?” inquired the Saint innocendy. 

“Meaning a certain gentleman in whorh 1 am interested 
whom you were successful in removing from the protection 
of my servants last night.” 

“Was I?” 

“I have reason to believe -that you were. Much as I 
respect your integrity, Mr. Templar, I fear that in this case 
your contradiction will not be sufficient to convince me 
against the evidence of my own eyes.” 

The Saint swayed gendy on his heels. 

“Let me suggest,” he said, “that you’re very sure I got 
him.” 

“Let me suggest,” said Marius suavely, “that you’re very 
■ sure I’ve got Miss Holm.” 

“I haven’t got him.” 

“Then I have not got Miss Holm.” 

Simon nodded, 

“Very ingenious,” he murmured. “Very ingenious. Not 
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quite the way I expected it— but very ingenious, all the 

same. And quite unanswerable. Therefore ” 

“Therefore, Mr. Templar, why not put the cards on the 
table? We have agreed not to waste time. I frankly admit 
that Miss Holm is my prisoner. Why don’t you admit that 
Professor Vargan is yours?” 

, “Not so fast,” said the Saint, “You’ve just admitted, 
before witnesses, that you are a party to an abduction. Now, 
suppose that became known to the police? Wouldn’t that 
be awkward.?” 

Marius shook his head. 

“Not particularly,” he said. “I have a very good witness 

to deny any such admission 

“A crook?" 

“Oh, no. A most respectable countryman of mine. I 
assure you, it would be quite impossible to discredit him." 
Simon lounged back against the table. 

“I see,” he drawled. “And that’s your complete song- 
and'dance act, is it?” 

“1 believe I have stated all the important points.” 

“Then,” said the Saint, “I will now state mine.” 

Carefully he replaced the litde knife in its sheath and 
adjusted his sleeve. A glance at the man on the floor told 
him that unlucky servant of the Cause was recovering, but 
Simon was not interested. He addressed himself to the man 
in the chair, 

“Tell your master about the gamfe we were playing,” he 
invited. “Confess everything, loveliness. He has a nice kind 
face, and perhaps he won’t be too hard on you.” 

^ The man spoke again in his own language. Marius 
listened woodenly. The Saint could not understand a word 
of what was being said; but he knew, when the giant inter- 
rupted the discourse with a movement of his hand and a 
sharD. harsh svllaW^* nf 
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jassed through the stage of being a useful statement of 
;acts, and had degenerated into a string of excuses. 

Then Marius was looking curiously at Simon Templar. 
There seemed to be a kind of griifi humour in that 

gaze. ■ • ' 

“And yet you do not look a ferocious man, Mr. 

Templar.” 

“I shouldn’t rely too much on that.” 

Again that jerky gesture of impatience. 

“I am not relying on it. With a perspicacity which I 
should have expected, and which I can only commend, you 
have saved me many words, many tedious explanations. 
You have summed up the situation with admirable brief- 
ness. May I ask you to be as brief with your decision? I 
may say that the fortunate accident of finding you at home, 
which I did not expect, has saved me the considerable 
trouble of getting in touch with you through the agony 
columns of the daily papers, and has enabled me to put my 
proposition before you with the minimum of delay. Would 
it not be a pity, now, to mar such an excellent start with 
unnecessary paltering?” 

“It would,” said the Saint. 

And he knew at once what he was going to do. It had 
come to him in a flash — an inspiration, a summarising and 
deduction and realisation that were instantaneous, and 
more clear and sure than anything of their kind which 
could have been produced by any mental effort. 

. That he was on toast, and that there was no ordinary 
way off the toast. That the situation was locked and double- 
locked into exactly the tangle of dithering subtleties anc 
cross-causes and cross-menaces that he hated more that 
anything else in the world, as has been explained— the kin( 
of chess-problem tangle that was probably the one thing i: 
the world capable of reeling him off his active ment: 
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ilance and sending him raving mad. . . . That to think 
jout it and try to scheme about it would be the one certain 
ay of losing the game. That, obviously, he could never hope 
) stand up in the same class as Rayt Marius in a complicated 
itrigue — to try to enter into an even contest with such a past 
rofessional master of the art would be the act of a suicidal 
3 ol. That, therefore, his only chance to win out was to 
reak the very rules of the game that Marius would least 
xpect an opponent to break. That it was the moment 
i^hen all the prejudices and convictions that made the Saint 
vhat he was must be put to the test. That all his funda- 
nental faith in the superiority' of reckless action over 
aborious ratiocination must now justify' itself, or topple 
lown to destruction and take him \wth it into hell, . . . 
rhat, in fact, when all the pieces on the chessboard were so 
nwcavcd and dovetailed and counter-blockaded, his only 
:hance was to smash up the whole stagnant structure^ and 
sweep the board clean — with the slash of a sword. . . . 

“Certainly,” said the Saint, “I’ll give you my decision at 
once. Roger, give me back that gun, and go and fetch some 
rope. You’ll find some in the kitchen.” 

As Conway went out, the Saint turned again to Marius. 

“You have already obser\'ed, dear one,” he remarked 
gently, “that I have a genius for summarising situations. 
But this one can be stated quite simply. The fact is, Angel 
Face, 1 propose to apply to you exactly the same methods 
of persuasion that I was about to employ on your servant. 
You observe that I have a gun. I can’t shoot pips out of 
a playing-card at thirty paces, or do any other Wild West 
stuff like that; but still, I don’t think I'm such a bad shot 
that I could miss anything your size at this range. There- 
fore, you can either submit quietly to being tied up bv xri'.' 
friend, or you can be killed at once. Have it whichr.-er 
way you like.” 
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A flicker of something showed in the giant’s eyes, and 
was gone as soon as it had come. 

“You seem to have lost your grip on the situation, Mr. 
Templar,” he said urbanely. “To anyone as expert in these 
matters as you appear to be, it should be unnecessary to 
explain that I did not come here unprepared for such an 
obvious riposte. Must I bore 3 'ou \vith the details of what 
will happen to Miss Holm if I fail to return to the place 
where she is being kept? Must 1 be compelled to make my 
conventional move still more conventional with a melo- 
dramatic exposition of her peril?” 

“It’s an odd thing,” said the Saint, in mild reminiscence, 
“that more than half the crooks I’ve dealt with have been 
frantically amdous to avoid melodrama. Now, personally, I 
just love it. And we're going to have lots of it now — lots 
and lots, Marius, my little ray of sunshine. . . 

Marius shrugged. 

“I thought better of your intelligence, Mr. Templar.” 

The Saint smiled, a very Saintly smile. 

His hands on his hips, teetering gently on his toes, he 
answered with the most reckless defiance of his life. 

“You’re wrong,” he said. "You didn’t think well enough 
of my intelligence. You thought it’d be feeble enough to let 
me be blufled into meeting you on your own ground. And 
that’s just what it isn’t quite feeble enough to do.” 

"I do not follow you,” said Marius. 

“Then I’m not the one with softening of the brain,” 
said Simon sweetly, “but you are. I invite you to apply 
your own admirable system of logic to the situation. I could 
tell the police things about you, but you could tell the 
police tilings about me. Deadlock. You could harm 
Miss Holm, but I could deprive you of Vargan. Dead- 
lock again — ^with a shade of odds in your favour on each 
count.” 
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“Wc can rule out the police for the present. If we did 

so, an exchange of prisoners ” 

“But you don’t get the point,” said Simon, widi a ter- 
rible simplicity. “That would be a suriender on my part. 
And I never surrender.” 

Marius moved his hands. 

“I also surrender Miss Holm.” 

“And there’s still a difference, loveliness,” said the Saint. 
"You see, you don’t really want Miss Holm, except as a 
hostage. And I do want Vargah very much indeed. I want 
to wash him and comb him and buy him a little velvet suit 
and adopt him. I want him to yadder childishly to me 
about the binomial theorem after breakfast. I want to be 
able to bring him into the drawing-room after dinner to 
amuse my guests with recitations from the differential cal- 
culus, But most of all I want one of his little toys. . . . And 
so, you see, if I Jet you go, Miss Holm would be in exactly 
the same danger as if I kept you here, since I couldn’t 
agree to your terms of ransom. But the difference is that 
■ if I let you go I lose my one chance of finding her, and I 
should have to trust to luck to come on the scent again. 
While I keep you here, though, I hold a very good card 
— and I’m not letting it go.” 

“You gain nothing ” 

“On the contrary, I gain everything,” said the Saint, in 
that dreamy sing-song. “I gain everything, or lose more 
than everything. But I’m tired of haggling. I’m tired of 
playing your safety game. You’re going to play my game 
now, Marius, my cherub. Wait a second while I rearrange 
the scene. . . .” 

As Conway came back with a length of cord, the Saint 
took from his pocket a little shining cylinder and screwed 
it swiftly on to the muzzle of the gun he held. 

“This will now makp 
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said. “You know the gadget, don’t you? So let me have 
your decision quickly, Marius, before I remember what I 
want to do more than anything else in the world.” . 

“It will not help you to kill me.” 

“It will not help me to let you go; But we’ve had all that 
before. Besides, I mightn’t kill you., I might just shoot you 
through the kidneys, and long before you died of the 
wound you’d be ready to give me anything to put you out 
of your agony. I grant you it wouldn't improve my chance 
of finding Miss Holm, but, on the other hand, it wouldn’t 
make it any worse — and you’d be so dead that it wouldn’t 
worry you, anyway. Think it over. I give you two minutes. 
Roger, time him by that clock ! ” . 

Marius put his hands behind him at once. 

“Suppose I save you the time. I will be tied now — if you 
think that will help you.” 

“Carry on, Roger,” said the Saint. 

He knew that Marius still did not believe him — ^that the 
fat man’s description of his ordeal had not made the im- 
pression it should have made. He knew that Marius’s 
acquiescence was nothing but a bland calling of what the 
giant estimated to be a hopeless bluff. And he stood by, 
watching with a face of stone, while Conway tied the 
man’s hands behind his back and thrust him into a chair. 

“Take over the peashooter again, Roger.” 

Then an idea struck the Saint. 

He said: “Before we begin, Roger, you might search ’ 
him.” 

A glimmer of fear, which nothing else in that interview 
had aroused, contorted the giant’s face like a spasm, and 
the Saint could have shouted for joy. Marius struggled like 
a fiend, 'but he had been well-bound, and his effort was 
wasted. 

The weak spot in the armour. ... 
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Simon waited, almost trembling. Torture he had been 
grimly prepared to apply; but he recognised at the same 
time how futile it was likely to prove against a man like 
Marius. He might have resumed the torture of the fat man; 
but that also would have been less efficacious now that the 
moral support— or threat— of Marius was there to counter- 
act it. He would obtain some sort of information, certainly 
—the limits of human endurance would inevitably see to 
that— but he 'would have no means of proving its truth. 
Something in writing, though. — 

And the colossal facility of the success made the Saint’s 
heart pound like a trip-hammer, in a devastating terror 
lest the success should turn out to be no success at all. For, 
if success it was, the rightness of his riposte could not have 
been more shatteringly demonstrated. If it were true — if 
Marius had plunged so heavily on the rules, of the game as 
he knew them~if Marius had been so blindly certain that, 
under the menace which he knew he could hold over them, 
neither of the men in Brook Street would dare to lay a 
hand on him— if . . . 

“English swine!” 

. “Naughty temper,” said Roger equably. 

“Thank you,” said the Saint, taking the letter which 
Roger handed to him. “Careless of you, Marius, to come 
here with that on you. Personally, I never commit anv- 
thing to writing. It’s dangerous. But perhaps you meant to 
post it on your way, and forgot it.” 

He glanced at the address. 

^ “Our. old friend the Crown Prince,” he -nrrzred 
“This should be interesting.” 

He slit open the envelope with one srrih; ^ 
thumb, and drew out the typewritten shept. 

It was in Marius’s own language, bm ths: 
difficulty. The Saint took it with ~ 
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and in a few minutes he was through to a friend who held 
down a soft job at the Foreign Office by virtue of an 
almost incredible familiarity with every language on tire 
map of Europe. 

“Glad to find you in,” said the Saint rapidly. “Listen— 
I’ve got a letter here which I want translated. I. don’t 
know how to pronounce any of it, but I’ll spell it out word 
by word. Ready?” , 

It took time; but the Saint had found an unwonted 
patience. He wrote between the lines as tire receiver dic- 
tated; and presendy it was finished. , - 

He came back smiling. 

Roger prompted him : “Which, being interpreted, 
means ” 

“I’m leaving now.” 

“Where for?” 

“The house on the hill, Bures, Suffolk.” 

“She’s there?” 

“According to the letter.” 

The Saint passed it over, and Conway read the scribbled 
notes between the lines ; "... the girl, and she is being 
ta\en to a quiet part of Sttffoll^. . . . Bures . . . house on 
the hill, far enough from the village to be safe . . . cannot 
fail this time . . . ." 

Conway handed it back. 

“I’ll come with you,” 

The Saint shook his head. 

“Sorry, son, but you’ve got to stay here and look after 
the menagerie. They’re my hostages.” 

“But suppose anything goes wrong, Simon?” 

The Saint consulted his watch. It was still stopped. He 
wound it up and set it by the mantelpiece clock. 

“I’ll be back,” he said, “before four o’clock to-morrow 
morning. That allows for punctures, breakdowns, and 
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everything else. If I’m not here on the stroke, shoot these 
birds and come after me." 

Marius’s voice rasped in on Conway’s hesitation. 

“You insist on being foolish. Templar.? You realise that 
my men at Bures have orders to use Miss Holm as a 
hostage in an attack or any other emergency.?’’ 

Simon Templar went over and looked down at him. 

“I could have guessed it,” he said. “And it makes me 
weep for your bad generalship, Marius. I suppose you 
realise that if they sacrifice her, your first and last hold 
over me is gone? But that’s only half the fundamental 
weakness in your bright scheme. The other half is that 
you’ve got to pray against yourself. Pray that I win to- 
night, Marius — pray as you’ve never prayed before in your 
filthy life! Because, if I fail. I’m coming straight back 
here to kill you in the most hideous way I can invent. I 
mean that.” 

He swung round, cool, cold, deliberate, and went to the 
door as if he were merely going for a stroll round the 
block before turning in. But at the dcor he turned to cast 
a slow, straight glance at Marius, and then to smile at 
Roger, 

“All the best, old boy,” said Roger. 

‘“Batde, murder, and sudden death,’ ” quoted the Saint 
softly, with a gay, reckless gesture; ai-M the Saintly smile , 
could never have shone more superbly. “Watch me,” said 
the Saint, and was gone: 



CHAPTER NINE 

How Roger Conway' was careless, and Hermann aha 
made a mistake 

Roger Conway shifted vaguely across the room as the hum 
of Norman Kent’s Hirondel faded and was lost in the 
noises of Regent Street. He came upon the side table wh'ere 
the decanter lived, helped himself to a drink, and remem- 
bered that last cavalier wave of the Saint’s hand and the 
pitiful torment in the Saint’s eyes. Then he put down the 
drink and took a cigarette instead, suddenly aware that he 
might have to remain wide awake and alert all night. 

He looked at Marius, The giant had sunk into an in- 
scrutable apathy; but he spoke. 

“If you would allow it, I should like to smoke a cigar." 

Roger deliberated. 

“It might be arranged — if you don’t need your hands 
free." 

“I can try. The case is in my breast pocket.” 

Conway found it, bit the end, and put it in Marius’s 
mouth and lighted it. Marius thanked him. 

“Will you join me.^” 

Roger smiled. 

“Try something newer,” he advised. “I never take 
smokes from strangers these days, on principle. Oh, and 
by the way, if I catch you trying to burn through your 
ropes with the end, I shall have much pleasure in grinding 
it into your face till it goes out.” 

Marius shrugged and made no reply; and Roger' resumed 
his cigarette. 

Coming upon the telephone, he hesitated, and then 

nS 
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the saint closes the case 

called a number. He was through in a few minutes. 

“Can I speak to Mr. Kent, Grace.? ... Oh, hullo, 

Norman ! ” 

“Who’s that.? Roger.?” _ • 

“Yes. I rang up in case you were getting worried about 

us. Heaven knows what time we shall get down. ... No, 
the car’s all right— as far as I know. Simon’s gone off in 
it, , . . Brook Street. . . . Well — ^Marius has got Pat. , . . 
Yes, I’m afraid so. Got her on the train. But we’ve got 
Marius. . . . Yes, he’s here. I’m standing guard. We’ve 
found out where .Pat s been taken, and Simon s gone after 
her. . . . Somewhere in Suffolk.” 

“Shall Lcome up?” 

“How? It’s too late for a train, and you won’t be able 
to hire anything worth calling a car at this hour. I don’t 
see what you could do, anyway. . . - Look here, I can’t 
talk any more now. I’ve got to keep both eyes on Marius 
and Co. . . , I’ll leave it to you. . . . Right. So long, old 
boy.” . . ' 

He hooked up the receiver. 

It occurred to him afterwards that there was something 
that Norman could have done. He could have tied up thb 
fat man and the lean man, both of whom were now con- 
scious and free to move as much as they dared. That ought 
to have been done before Simon left. They ought to have 
thought of it — or Simon ought to have thought of it. But 
the Saint couldn’t, reasonably, have been expected to think 
of it, or anything else like it, at such a time. Roger knev/ 
both the Saint and Pat too well -to be able to blame Simon 
for the omission. Simon had been mad vrhen he left. The 
madness^had been there all the time, since half-past nine, 
boiling up in fiercer and fiercer waves behind all the masks 
of calmness and flippancy and patience that the Saint had 
assumed at intervals, and it had been at its 
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heat behind that last gay smile and gesture from the 
door. 

Half an hour passed. 

Roger was beginning to feel hungry. He had had a snack 
in the station buffet while he was waiting, but the satis- 
faction of that was starting to wear off. If he had gone to 
the kitchen to forage, that would have meant compelling 
his three prisoners to precede him at the point of his gun. 
And the kitchen was small. . . , Ruefully Roger resigned 
himself to a hungry vigil. He looked unhappily at the 
clock. Four and a half hours before he could shoot the 
prisoners and dash to the pantry, if he obeyed the Saint’s 
orders. But it would have to be endured. The Saint might 
have managed the cure, and got away with it; but then, 
the Saint was a fully qualified adventurer, and what he 
didn’t know about the game was not knowledge. Conway 
was infinitely less experienced, and knew it. In the 
cramped space of the kitchen, while he was trying to locate 
food with one eye and one hand, he might easily be taken 
off his guard and overpowered. And, in the circumstances, 
the risk was too great to take. 

If only Norman decided to come. ... ... 

Roger Conway sat on the edge of the table, swinging the 
gun idly in his hand. Marius remained silent. His cigar 
had gone out, and he had not asked for it to be relighted. 
The fat man slouched in another chair, watching Roger 
with venomous eyes. I he lean man stood awkwardly in 
one corner. He had not spoken since he recovered con- 
sciousness; but he also watched. The clock ticked 
monotonously. 

Roger started to whistle to himself. It was extraordinary 
how quickly the strain began to tell. He wished he were 
like the Saint. The Saint wouldn’t have gone hungry, for 
one thing. The Saint would have made the prisoners cook 
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him a four-course dinner, lay the table, and wait on him. 
The Saint would have kept Them busy putting on the 
gramophone and generally running his errands. The Saint 
would probably have written a letter and composed a few 
limericks into the bargain. He certainly couldn’t have been 
oppressed by the silence and the concentrated malevolence 
of three pairs of eyes. He would have dismissed the silence 
and whiled away the time by indulging in airy persiflage 
at their expense. 

But it was the silence and the watchfulness of the eyes. 
Roger began to understand why he had never felt an irre- 
sistible urge to become a lion-tarher. The feeling of being 
alone in a cage of wild beasts, he decided, must be very 
much like what he was experiencing at that moment. The 
same fragile dominance of the man, the same unresting 
watchfulness of the beasts, the same tension, the same snarl- 
ing submission of the beasts, the same certainty that the 
beasts were only waiting, waiting, waiting. These human 
beasts were sizing him up, searching his soul, stripping 
him naked of all bluff, finding out all his weaknesses in 
silence, planning, scheming, considering, alert to pounce. 
It was getting on Roger’s nerves. Presently, sooner or later, 
somehow, he knew, there would be a bid for liberty. But 
how would it happen? 

And that uncertainty must go on for hours and hours, 
perhaps. Move and counter-move, threat and counter- 
threat, the snarl and the lash, the silence and the watch- 
fulness and the eyes. How long? ... 

Then from the fat man’s lips broke the first rattle of 
words, in his own language. 

“Stop that!” rapped Conway, with his nerves all on 
edge. “If you’ve anything to say, say it in English. Any 
more of that, and you’ll get a clip over the ear with the 
soft end of this eun.” 
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Roger lay still. Somehow— he did not know how— lie re- 
tained his consciousness. There was no strength in anv of 
his limbs; he could see nothing; his battered head sang and 
ached and tlirobbed horribly; the whole of his body was in 
the grip of a crushing, cramping agony diat centred on the 
point in his back where he had taken the kick, and from 
that point spread iron tentacles of helplessness into every 
muscle; yet his mind hung aloof, high and clear above the 
roaring blackness, and he heard and remembered every 
word that was said, 

“Look for more rope, Hermann,” Marius was 
ordering. 

The lean man went out and returned. Roger’s feet were 
bound as his wrists had been. 

Then Marius was at the telephone. 

“A trunk call. . . . Bures. . . 

An impatient pause. Then Marius cursed gutturally. 

“The line is out of order.? Tell me when it will be work- 
ing again. It is a matter of life and death. . . . To-morrow? 
. . . God in heaven! A telegram — would a telegram be 
delivered in Bures to-night?” 

“I’ll put you through to ” 

Pause again. 

“Yes. I wish to ask if a telegram would be delivered in 
Bures to-night. . . . Bures, Suffolk. . . . You tliink not? . . . 
You are almost sure not? . . , Very well. Thank you. No, 
I will not send it now.” < 

He replaced the receiver, and lifted it again immediately. 

This time he spoke to Westminster 9999, and gave stac- 
cato instructions which Roger could not understand. They 
appeared to be detailed instructions, and they took some 
time. But at last Marius was satisfied. 

He rang off, and turned and kicked Roger contempt- 
uously. 
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“You Stay here, pig. You are a security for your friend’s 
behaviour.” 

Then again he spoke to the lean man in the language 
which was, double-Dutch to Roger: “Hermann, you re- 
main to guard him. I will leave you the gun. Wait— I find 
out the telephone number. . . He read it off the instru- 
ment. “If rhave orders to give, I will telephone. You will 
not leave here without my permission. . . . Otto, you come 
with me. We go after Templar in my car. I have agents on 
the road, and 1 have ordered them to be instructed. If 
they are not all as incapable as you, he will never reach 
Bures alive. But we follow to make sure. . . . Wait again! 
That pig on the floor spoke to a friend at Maidenhead 
who may be coming to join him. You will capture him and 
tie him up also. Let there be no mistake, Hermann.” 

“There shall be no mistake,” 

“Good! Come, Otto,” 

Roger heard them go; and then die roaring blackness 
that lay all about him tvellcd up and engulfed that lonely 
glitter of clarity in his mind. 

He might have been unconscious for five minutes or five 
days; he had lost all idea of time. But- the first thing he 
saw when he opened his eyes was the clock, and he knew 
it must have been about twenty minutes. 

The man Hermann sat in a chair opposite him, turning 
the pages of a magazine. Presently he looked up and saw 
drat Roger was awake; and he put down the magazine and 
came over and spat in his face. 

“Soon, English swine, you will be dead. And your 
country ” 

Roger controlled his tongue with a tremendous effort. 

He found that he could , breathe. The iron bands about 
his chest had slackened, and the bodily anguish had 
lessened. There was still the throbbing pain in lus back 
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and the throbbing pain in his head; but he was better. And 
he wasn’t asking for any unnecessary aggravation of his 
troubles — not just then, anyway. 

The man went on : “The Doctor is a great man. He is 
the greatest man in the world. You should have seen how 
he arranged everything in two minutes. It was magnificent. 
He is Napoleon born again. He is going to make our 
country the greatest country in the world. And you fools 
try to fight him ” 

The speech merged into an unintelligible outburst in the 
man’s native tongue; but Roger undcistood enough. He 
understood that a man who could delude his servants into 
such a fanatical Icyalty was no small man. And he won- 
dered what chance the Saint would e' er have had of con- 
vincing anyone that Marius was concerned with no 
patriotisms and no nadonalitics, but only witli his own 
gods of money and power. 

The first flush of futile anger ebbed from Conway’s 
face, and he lay in stolid silence as he was tied, revolving 
plot and counter-plot in his mind. Hermann, failing to 
rouse him with taunts, struck him twice across the face. 
Roger never moved. And the man spat at him again. 

“It is as I thought. You have no courage, you dogs of 
Englishmen. It is only when you arc many against one 
little one— -then you arc brave.” 

“Oh, quite,” said Roger wearily. 

Hermann glowered at him. 

“Now, if you had been the one who hit me ” 

Zzzzzzzzzzzing! 

The shrill scream of a bell wailed through the apart- 
ment with a suddenness that made the convcnrional sound 
electrifying. Hermann stopped, stiffening, in the middle of 
his sentence. And a sour leer came into his face. 

“Now I welcome your friend, pig-” 
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Roger drew a deep breath. 

He must have been careless, obvious about it, for Roger 
Conway’s was not a mind much ^ven to cunning. Or pos- 
sibly Hermann had been expecting some such move, sub- 
consciously, and had his cars pricked for the sound. But 
he stopped on his way to the door and turned. 

“You would try to give warning, Englishman?” be 
purred. , 

His gun was in his hand. He reached Roger in three 
strides. 

Roger knew he was up against it. If he didn’t shout, his 
one chance of rescue, so far as he could see, was dished— 
and Norman Kent with it. If he looked like shouting, he’d 
be laid out again. And, if it came to that, since his inten- 
tion of shouting had already been divined, he’d probably be 
laid out an)'way. Hermann wasn’t the sort of man to waste 
time gagging his prisoner. So 

“Go to blazes,” said Roger recklessly. 

Then he yelled. 

An instant later Hermann’s gun-butt crashed into the 
side of his head. 

Again he shoulci have been stunned; but he wasn’t. He 
decided afterwards that he must have a skull a couple of 
inches thick, and the constitution of an ox with it, to have 
stood up to as much as he had. But the fact remained that 
he was laid out without being stunned; and he lay still, 
trying to collect himself in time to loose a second yell as 
Hermann opened the door. 

Hermann straightened up, turning his gun round again. 
He put it in his coat pocket, keeping his finger on the 
trigger; and then, with something like a panicking terror 
that the warning might have been heard and accepted by 
the person outside the front door, he scrambled rather 
than ran out of the room, cursing under his breath. 
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But the ring was repeated as he reached the front door, 
and the sound reassured him. He could not believe that 
anyone who had heard and understood that one yell 
would have rung again so promptly after it. Whereby Her- 
mann showed himself a less ingenious psychologist than 
the man outside. . . . 

He opened the door, keeping himself hidden behind it. 
No one entered. 

He waited, with a kind of superstitious fear trickling 
down his back like a tiny cascade of ice<old water. Noth- 
ing happened — and yet the second ring had sounded only a 
moment before he opened the door, and no one who had 
rung a second time would go away at once, without wait- 
ing to sec if the renewed summons would be answered. 
Then Conway yelled again; “Look out, Norman 1” 
Hermann swore in a whisper. 

But now he had no choice. He had been given his 
orders. The man who came was to be taken. And certainly 
the man who had. come, who must have heard Conway’s 
second cry even if he had not heard the first, could not be 
allowed to escape and raise an alarm. 

Incautiously, Hermann stepped to the door. 

His feet were scarcely clear of the threshold, outside on 
the landing, when a hand like a ham caught his thro.it 
from behind, over his shoulder, and another enormous 
: hand gripped his gun-wrist like a vice. He was as hciples; 

• as a child. 

' ; The hand at his throat twisted his face round to the ligr* 

, He saw a ponderous red face with sleepy eyes, con.cecui 
by a pillar of neck with shoulders worthy of a btJ-Cs- -. 

S “Come along,” said Chief Inspector Claud - -- 

drowsily. “Come along back to v/herc you spraep turc- 
and open your heart to Uncle!” 


CHAPTER TEN 


How Simon Templar drove to Bures, and two policemen 
jumped in time 

The' road out of London on the north-cast is one of the 
less pleasant ways of finding the open country. For one 
thing, it is infested with miles of tramway, crawling, inter- 
minable, blocking the traffic, maddening to the man at the 
wheel of a fast car — especially maddening to the man in a 
hurry at the wheel of a fast car. 

Late as it was, there was enough traffic on the road to 
balk the Saint of clear runs of more than a few hundred 
yards at a dmc. And every time he was forced to apply the 
brakes, pause, and re-accelerate was pulling his average 
down. 

There was a quicker route than the one he was taking, 
he knew. He had been taken over it once — a route that 
wound intricately through deserted side streets, occasion- 
ally crossing the more populous thoroughfares, and then 
hurriedly breaking away into the empty roads again. It was 
longer, but it was quicker to traverse. But the Saint had 
only been over it that once, and that by daylight; now, in 
the dark, he could not have trusted himself to find it again. 
The landmarks that a driver automatically picks out by 
day are of little use to him in the changed aspect of lamp- 
light, And to get lost would be more maddening than the 
obstruedon of traffic. To waste minutes, and perhaps miles, 
travelling in the wrong direction, to be muddled by the 
vague and contradictory directions of accosted pedestrians 
and police, to be plagued and pestered with the continual 
uncertainty—that would have driven him to the verge of 
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delirium. The advantage that might be gained wasn’t 
worth all that might be lost. He had decided as much 
when he swung into the car in Brook Street. And he kept 
to the main roads. 

He smashed through the traflRc grimly, seizing every 
opportunity that offered, creating other opportunities of 
his own in defiance of every Jaw and principle and point 
of etiquette governing the use of His Majesty’s highway, 
winning priceless seconds where and how he could. 

Other drivers cursed him; uvo policemen called on him 
to stop, were ignored, and took his number; he scraped a 
wing in a desperate rush through a gap that no one else 
.would ever have considered a gap at all; three times he 
missed dcatli by a miracle while overtaking on a blind 
corner; and the pugnacious driver of a baby car who ven- 
.tured to insist on his rightful share of the road went white 
as the Hirondcl forced him on to the kerb to escape 
annihilation. 

It was an incorriparable exhibition of pure hogging, and 
it made everything of that kind that Roger Conway had 
been told to do earlier in the evening look like a child’s 
game with a push-cart; but the Saint didji’t care. He was 
on his way; and if the rest of the population objected to 
the manner of his going, they could do one of two things 
with their objections. 

. Some who saw the passage of the Saint that night will 
remember it to the end of their lives; for the Hirondcl, as 
though recognising the hand of a master at its wheel, be- 
came almost a Jiving thing. King of the Road its makers 
called it, but that night the Hirondcl was more than a 
king : it was the incarnation and apotheosis of all cars. For 
the Saint drove with the devil at his shoulder, and the 
Hirondcl took its mood from his. If this bad been a super- 
stitious age, those who saw it would have crossed mem- 
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selves and sworn tbat it was no car at all they saw chat 
night, bur a snarling silver fiend that roared through 
London on the wings of an unearthly wind. 

For half an hour . . . with the Saint’s thumb restless bn 
the button of the klaxon, and the strident voice of the silver 
fiend howling for avenue in a tone that brooked no con- 
tention . . . and then the houses thinned away and gave 
place to the first fields, and the Saint settled down to the 
job — coaxing, with hands as sure and gentle as any horse- 
man’s, the last possible ounce of effort out of the hundred 
'horses under his control. ... 

There was darkness cn either side ; the only light in the 
world lay along the tunnel which the powerful headlights 
slashed out of the stubborn blackness. From time to time, 
out of the dark, a great beast with eyes of fire leapt at him, 
clamouring, was slipped as a charging bull is slipped by a 
toreador, •went by ■with a baffled grunt and a skimming 
slitlier of wind. And again and again, in the dark the 
Hirondcl swooped up behind ridiculous, creeping glow- 
worms, sniffed at their red tails, snorted derisively, swept 
past with a deep-throated blare. No car in England could 
have held the lead of the Hirondcl that night. 

The drone of the great engine went on as a background 
of gigantic songj it sang in tune with die soft swish of 
the tyres and the rush of the cool night air; and the song 
it sang was : "Patricia Holm. . . , Patricia. . . . Patricia . , . . 
Patricia Holm!" 

And the Saint had no idea what he was going to do. Nor 
was he thinking about it. He knew, nothing of the geo- 
graphy of the “house on the hill’’— nothing of the lie of 
die surrounding land— nothing of the obstacles that might 
bar his way, nor of the resistance that would be offered to 
his attack. And so he was not jading himself with thinking 
of these things. They were beyond the reach of idle specula- 
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tion. He had no clue : therefore it would have been a waste 
of time to speculate. He could only live for the moment, 
and the task of die moment— to hurl himself eastwards 
across England like a thunderbolt into the battle that lay 
ahead. 

"Patricia! . . . Patricia! " 

Sofdy the Saint took up the song; .but his own voice 
could not be heard for the voice of the Hirondel. The song 
of the car bayed over wide spaces of country, was bruised 
and battered between the walls of startled village streets, 
was flung back in rolling echoes from the walls of hills. 

That he was going to an almost blindfold assault took 
nothing from his rapture. Rather, he savoured the adven- 
ture the more; for this was the fashion cf forlorn sally 
that his heart cried for— the end of inacdon, the end of per- 
plexity and helplessness, the end of a damnation of doubt 
and dithering. And in the Saint’s heart was a shout of re- 
joicing, because at last the God of all good battles and 
desperate endeavour had remembered liim again. 

No, it wasn’t selfish. It wasn’t a mere lust for adventure 
that cared nothing for the peril of those who made the 
adventure worth while. It was the irresistible resurgence of 
the most fundamental of all the inspirations of man. A 
wild stirring in its ancient sleep of the spirit that sent die 
knights of Arthur out upon their quests, of Tristan crying 
for Isolde, of the flame in a man’s heart that brought fire 
and sword upon Troy, of Roland’s shout and die singing 
blade of Durcndal amid the carnage of Ronccsvallcs. “The 
sound of the trumpet. . . 

Thus the miles were eaten up, until more than half the 
journey must have been set behind him. 

If only there was no engine failure. . . • He had no fear 
for fuel and oil, for he had filled up on the way back from 
Maidenhead. 
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Simon touched a switch, and all the instruments on the 
dashboard before him were illuminated from behind with a 
queer ghosdy luminance. His eye flickered from the road 
and found one of them. • ^ 

Seventy-two.. 

Seventy-four. . 

'Seventy-five . . . si.T. . . . ■ 

Patricia! . . 

"Battle, murder, and sudden death. . . .” 

"You know, Pat, we don’t have a chance these days. 
There’s no chance for magnificent loving. A man ought to 
fight for his lady. Preferably with dragons. . . 

Seventy-eight. 

Seventy-nine, 

A corner loomed out of the dark, flung itsejf at him, 
menacing, murderous. The tyres, curbed with a cruel hand,, 
tore at the road, shrieking. The car swung round the. 
corner, on its haunches, as it were . . . gathered itself,. and 
found its stride again. ... 

Ping! 

Something like the crisp twang of the snapping of an 
over-strained wire. The Saint, looking straight ahead, 
blinking, saw that the windscreen in front of him had. 
given birth to a star— a star of long slender points radiating 
from a neat round hole drilled through the glass. And a 
half-smile came to his lips. 

Ping! 

Bang! 

Bang! 

The first sound repeated; then, in quick succession, two 
other sounds, sharp and high, like the smack of two pieces 
of metal. In front of him they were. In the gleaming 
aluminium bonnet. 

"Smoke!” breathed the Saint. “This is a wild party!" 
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He hadn’t time to adjust himself to tlic interruption, to 
parse and analyse it and extract its pliilosophy. How he 
came to be under fire at that stage of the journey— that 
could wait. Something had gone wrong. Someone had 
blundered. Roger must have been tricked, and Marius 
must have escaped — or something. But, meanwhile. . . . 

Fortunately the first shot had made him slow up. Other- 
wise he would have been killed. 

The next sound he heard was neither the impact of a 
bullet nor the thin, distant rattle of tlic rifle that fired it. It 
was loud and close and explosive, under his feet it seemed; 
and the steering wheel was wrenched out of his hand— 
nearly. 

He never knew how he kept his grip on it. An instinct 
swifter than tliought must have made him tighten lus hold 
at the sound of that explosion, and he was driving with 
both hands on the wheel. He tore the wheel round in the 
way it did not want to go, bracing his feet on clutch and 
brake pedals, calling up the last rcscn'c of every sinew in 
his splendid body. 

Deatli, sudden as anything he could have asked, stared 
him in the face. The strain was terrific. The Hirondcl had 
ceased to be his creature. It was mad, runaway, the bit be- 
tween its tremendous teeth, caracoling towards a demoniac 
plunge to destruction. No normal human power should 
have been able to hold it. The Saint, strong as he was, 
could never have done it — normally. He must have found 
some supernatural strength. 

Somehow he kept the car out of the ditch for as long as 
it took to bring it to a standstill. 

Then, almost without drinking, he. switched out the 
lights. 

Dimly he wondered why,, under that fearful gruelling, 
the front a.\le hadn’t snapped like a dry stick, or wh) the 
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steering hadn’t come to pieces under his hands. 

“If I co.me oat of this alive,” thought the Saint, “the 
HL'ondel Motor Company viill get an unsolicited testi- 
monial from me.” 

But that thought merely crossed his mind like a sv/allow 
skimming a quiet pool — and v.’as lost. Then, in the same 
dim %vay, he was vrondcring why he hadn’t brought a gun. 
Now he was likely to pay for the reddess haste with which 
be had set out. His little knife was all very well— he could 
use it as accurately as any man could use- a gun, and as 
swifdy — but it was only good for one shot. He’d never 
been able to train it to function as a boomerang. 

It v/as unlikely that he was being sniped by one man 
alone. And that one solitary knife, however expertly he 
used it, would be no use at all against a number of armed 
men besieging him in a lamed car. 

“Obs-iously, therefore,” thought Simon, “get out of the 
car.” 

•And he was out of it instandy, crouching in the ditch 
beside it. In the open, and the darkness, he would have a 
better chance. 

He wasn’t thinking for a moment of a getaway. That 
would have been fairly easy. But the Hirondei was the 
only car he had on him, and it had to be saved — or else he 
had to throw in bus hand. Joke, The obvious objea of the 
ambuscade was to make him do just that — to stop him, 
anyhow — ^and he ss-asn’t bring stopped. ... 

Nov.', with the sss-itching oS of the lights, the darkness 
had become less dark, and the road ran through it, beside 
the black bulk or the flanking trees, like a ribbon of dull 
steel. And, looking back, the Saint could sec shadows that 
mo'.'cd. He counted fo-or of them. 

He v.’cnt to meet them, creeping like a snake in the dry 
ditch. They were separated. Avoiding the dull gleam of 
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front might greet tlieir approach, they slunk along in the 
gloom at the side? of the road, two on one side and two 
on the other. 

It was no time for soft fighting. There was tliat punc- 
tured front wheel to be changed, and those four men in the 
way. So the four men had to be eliminated— as quickly and 
definitely as possible. The Saint was having no fooling 
about. 

The leader of the two men on Simon’s side of the road 
almost stepped on the dark figure tliat seemed to rise sud- 
denly out of the ground in front of him. He stopped and 
tried to draw back so that he could use the rifle he carried, 
and his companion trod on his heels and cursed. 

Then the first man screamed; and the scream died in a 
choking gurgle. 

The man behind him saw his leader sink to the ground, 
but there was another man beyond his leader — a man who 
had not been there before, who laughed with a soft whisper 
of desperate merriment. The second man tried to raise the 
automatic he carried; but two steely hands grasped his 
wrists, and he felt himself flying helplessly through the air. 
He seemed to fly a long way — and then he slept. 

The Saint crossed the road. 

A gun spoke from the hand of one of the two men on 
tile other side, who had paused, irresolute, at the sound of 
the first scream. But the Saint was lost again in die 
shadows. 

They crouched down, waiting, watching, intent for his 
next move. But they were looking down along the ditch 
and the grass beside the road, where the Saint had vanished 
like a ghost; but the- Saint was above them then, crouched 
like a leopard under the hedge at the top of the embank- 
ment beside them, gathering himself stealthily. 
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He dropped on them out of the sky; and the heels of 
both his shoes impacted upon the back of the neck of one 
of them with all the Saint’s hurtling weight behind; so that 
the man lay very still where he -was and did not stir again. 

The other man, rising and bringing up his rifle, saw a 
spinning sliver of bright steel whisking towards him like 
a flying fish over a dark sea, and struck to guard. By a 
miracle he succeeded, and the knife glanced from tus gun- 
barrel and tinkled away over the road. 

. Then he fought with the Saint for the rifle. 

- He was probably the strongest of the four, and he did 
not know fear; but there is a trick by which a man who 
knows it can always take a rifle or a stick from a man who 
does not know it, and the Saint had known that trick from 
his childhood. He made the man drop the rifle; but he had 
no chance to pick it up for himself, for the man was on 
him again in a moment. Simon could only kick the -gun 
away into the ditch, where it was lost. 

An even break, then. 

They fought hand to hand, two men on that dark road, 
lion and leopard. 

This man had the advantage of strength and weight^ but 
the Saint had the speed and fighting savagery. No man 
who was not a Colossus, or mad, would have attempted to 
stand in the Saint’s way that night: but this man, who 
may have been something of both, attempted it. He fought 
like a beast. But Simon Templar was berserk. The man 
was not only standing in the way : he was the servant and 
the symbol of all the powers that the Saint hated. He stood 
for Marius, and the men behind Marius, and all the con- 
spiracy that the Saint had sworn to break, and that had 
caused it to come to pass that at that moment the Saint 
should have been riding recklessly to the rescue of his lady. 
Therefore the man had to go, as his thiec companions had 
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already gone. And perhaps the man recognised his doom, 
for he let out one sobbing cry before the Saint’s fingers 
found an unshakable grip on his throat. 

It was to the death. Simon had no choice, even if he 
would have taken it, for the man fought to the end; and 
even when unconsciousness stilled his struggles Simon 
dared not let him go, for he might be only playing ’possum, 
and the Saint could not afford to take any chances. There 
was only one way to make sure. . . . 

So presently the Saint rose slowly to his feet, breathing 
deeply like a man who has been under water for a long 
time, and went to find Anna. And no one else moved on 
the road. 

As an afterthought, he commandeered a loaded auto- 
matic from one of the men who had no further use for it. 

Then he went to change the wheel. 

It should only have taken him five minutes; but he could 
not have foreseen that the spare tyre would settle down to a 
futile flatness as he slipped the jack from under the dumb- 
iron and lowered the wheel to the road. 

There was only the one spare. 

It was a very slight consolation to remember that Nor- 
man Kent, the ever-thoughtful, always carried an outfit of 
tools about twice as efficient as anything the ordinary 
motorist thinks necessary. And the wherewithal to mend 
punctures was included. 

Even so, with only the spotlight to work by, and no 
bucket of water with which to find the site of die puncture, 
it would not be any easy job, 

Simon stripped off his coat with a groan. 

It was more than half an hour before the Hirondcl ^w.is 
ready to take the road again. Nearly thrcc-qu.artcrs of an 
hour wasted altogether. Precious minutes squsnacrc , 
that he had gambled life and limb to win. . • • 
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But it seemed like forty-five years, . instead of forty-five 
minutes, before he was able to light a cigarette and climb 
back into the driver’s scat. . ^ 

He started the engine and moved his hand to switch on 
the headlights; but even as his hand touched the switch the 
road about him was flooded by lights that were not his. 

As he engaged the gears, he looked back over his 
shoulder, and saw that the car behind was not overtaking. 
It had stopped. 

Breathless with the reaction from the first foretaste of 
battle, he was not expecting another attack so soon. As he 
moved off, he was for an instant more surprised than hurt 
by the feci of something stabbing through his left shoulder 
like a hot spear-point. 

Then he understood, and turned in his seat with the 
borrowed automatic in his hand. 

He was not, as he had admitted, the greatest pistol shot 
in the world; but on that night some divine genius guided 
his hand. Coolly he sighted, as if he had been practising on 
a range, and shot cut both the headlights of the car behind. 
Then, undazzicd, he could see to puncture one of its front 
wheels before he swept round the next' corner wilb a 
veritable storm of pursuing bullets humming about his 
c.ars and multiplying the stars in the windscreen. 

He was not hit again. The same power must have 
guarded him as with a shield. 

As he straightened the car up he felt his injured shoulder 
tenderly. As far as he could discover, no bone had been 
touched : it was simply a flesh wound through the trapezius 
muscle, not in itself fatally disabling, but liable to numb 
the arm and weaken him from loss of blood. He folded his 
handkerchief into a pad, and thrust it under his shirt to 
cover the wound. 

It was all he could do whilst driving along; and he could 
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not stop to examine the wound more carefully or improvise 
a better dressing. In ten minutes, at most, the chase would 
be resumed. Unless the pursuers were as unlucky with their 
spare as he had been. And that was too much to bank on. 

- But how had that car come upon the scene.? Had it been 
waiting up a side turning in support of the four men, and 
had it started on the warning of die first man’s scream or 
the fourth man’s cry.? Impossible. He had been delayed too 
long with the mending of the puncture. The car would 
have arrived long before he had finished. Or had it been on 
its way to lay another ambush farther along the road, in 
case the first one failed ? 

Simon turned the questions in his mind as a man might 
flick over the pages of a book he already knew by heart, 
and passed over them all, seeking another page more easily 
read. 

None was right. He recognised each of them, grimly, as 
a subconscious attempt to evade the facing of the unpleasant 
truth; and grimly he choked them down. The solution he 
had found when that first shot pinged through the wind- 
screen still fitted in. If Marius had somehow escaped, or 
been rescued, or contrived somehow to convey a warning to 
his gang, the obvious thing to do would be to get in touch 
with agents along the road. And warn the men in the 
house on the hill itself, at Bures. Then Marius would 
follow in person. Yes, it must have been Marius, . , . 

Then the Saint remembered that, the fat man and the 
lean man had not been tied up when he left Roger, And 
Roger Conway, incomparable lieutenant as he was, was a 
mere tyro at this game without the hand of his chief to 
guide him. 

“Poor old Roger,” thought the Saint; and it w.as t)’pical 
of him that he drought only of Roger in that spirit. 

And he drove on. 
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He drove with death in his heart and murder in the 
clear, cold blue eyes that followed the road like twin hawks 
swerving in the wake of their prey. And a mere wraith of 
the Saintly smile rested unawares on his lips. 

For, figured out that way, it meant that he was on a fore- 
doomed errand. 

- The thought gave liim no pause. 

Rather, he drove on faster, with the throbbing of his 
wounded shoulder submerged and lost beneath the more 
savage and positive throbbing of every pulse in his body. 

Under the relendcss pressure of his foot on the accelera- 
tor, the figures on the speedometer cylinder, trembling past 
the hairline in the little window wheic they were visible, 
showed crazier and crazier speeds. 

Seventy-eight. 

Seventy-nine. 

Eighty. 

Eighty-one . . . two . . . three . . . four. . . . Eighty-five. 

“Not good enough for a race-track,” thought the Saint, 
“but on an ordinary road — and at night. . . 

The wind of the Hirondel’s torrential passage buffeted 
him with almost animal blows, bellowing in his ears above 
the thunderous fanfare of the exhaust. 

For a nerve-shattering minute he held the car at ninety. 

"Patricia ! ...” 

And he seemed to hear her voice calling him ; "Simon!" 

“Oh, my darling, my darling, I’m on my way!” cried 
the Saint, as if she could have heard him. 

As he clamoured through Braintree, with thirteen miles 
still to go by the last signpost, two policemen stepped out 
from the side of the road and barred his way. 

Their intention was plain, though he had no idea why 
they should wish to stop him. Surely his mere defiance of a 
London constable’s order to stop would not have merited 
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such a drastic and far-flung effort to bring him promptly 
to bookl Or had Marius, to make the assurance of his own 
ambushes doubly sure, informed -Scotland Yard against 
him with some ingenious and convincing story about his 
activities as the Saint? But how could Marius have known 
of those? And Teal, he was certain, couldn’t. ... Or had 
Teal traced him from the FurilJac more quickly than he 
had expected? And, if so, how could Teal have known that 
the Saint was on that road? 

Whatever the answers to those questions might be, the 
Saint was not stopping for anyone on earth that night. 
He set his teeth, and kept his foot flat down on the 
accelerator. 

The two policemen must have divined the ruthlcssncss of 
his defiance, for they jumped to safety in the nick of time. 

And then the Saint was gone again, breaking out into 
the open country with a challenging blast of kIa.xon and a 
snarling stammer of unsilenced exhaust, blaxing through 
the night like the shouting vanguard of a charge of for- 
gotten valiants. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN / 

How Roger Conway told tlie truth, and Inspector Ted 
believed a lie 

Inspector ^Teal set Hermann down in the sitting-room, 
and adroitly snapped a pair of handcuffs on his wrists. 
Then he turned his slumbrous eyes on Roger. 

“Hullo, Unconscious!" he sighed. 

“Not quite,” retorted Roger shordy. “But darn near it. 
I got a good crack on the head giving you that shout.” 

Teal shook his head. He was perpetually tired, and even 
that slight movement seemed to cost him a gargantuan 
effort. 

“Not me,” he said heavily. “My name isn’t Norman. 
What arc you doing there?” 

“Pretending to be a sea-lion,” said Roger sarcasdcally. 
“It’s a jolly game. Wouldn’t you like to join in? Hermann 
will throw us the fish to catch in our mouths.” 

Mr. Teal sighed again, slumbrously. 

“What’s your name?” he demanded. 

Roger did not answer for a few seconds. 

. In that time he had to make a decision that might alter 
the course of the Saint’s whole life, and Roger’s own with 
it — if not the course of all European history. It was a tough 
decision to take. 

Should he give his name as Simon Templar? That was 
the desperate question that leapt into his head immediately. 
... It so happened that he never carried much in his 
pockets, and so far as he could remember there was nothing 
in his wallet that would give him away when he was 
searched. The fraud would certainly be discovered before 
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' long, but he might be able to bluff it out for uvcniy- 
r hours. And in all that time the Saint would be free— 

; to save Pat, return to Maidenhead, deal with Vargan, 
ipletc the mission to which he had pledged himself. 

[’o the possible, and even probable, consequences to him- 
E of such a course, Roger never gave a thougln. The 
:ri(ice would be a small one compared with what it 
ight achieve. 

“I am Simon Templar,” said Roger, “I believe you’re 

oking for me.” 

Hermann’s eyes widened. 

“It is a lie!” he burst out. ‘'He is not Templar!” 

Teal turned his somnambulistic gaze upon the man. 
“Who asked you to speak.?” he demanded; 

“Don’t take any notice of him,” said Roger, “He doesn't 
know anything about it. I’m Templar, all right. And I'll 
go quietly." 

“But he is not Templar!” persisted Hermann czdtedly. 

"Templar has been gone an hour ! That man 

“You shut your disgusting mouth!” snzrlzd Roger. 

“And if you don’t, I’U shut it for you. You 

Teal blinked. 

“Somebody’s telling a naughty fib,” he ^^rema.'kid 
sapiently. “Now will you both s’nut up a minute.' 

He locomotcd fatly across the room, and - 

Roger. But he based his decision ea the 
Roger’s coat pocket, and Roger had not tao-i. 

'Tm afraid vcra’rc the story'-teller, wEser- ; 
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device among crooks to get. off lightly themselves by help- 
ing the police to jump more heavily on their pals. I sup- 
pose he is your pal?” added the detective sardonically. 
“You seem to know each other’s names.” 

Roger was silent. _ ' • 

So that was that. Ver)’ quickly settled. And what next? 

Hermann, then, had patently decided to squeal. Which 
seemed odd, considering the type of man he had made 
Hermann out to be. But . . . 

Roger looked at the man, and suddenly saw the truth. 
It wasn’t a squeal. The protest had been thoughdess, 
instinctive, made in a momentary access of panic lest his 
master should be proved to have made a mistake. Even at 
that moment Hermann was regretting it, and racking his 
brains for a lie to cover it up. Racking his brains, also, for 
-his own defence. ... 

The situation remained just about as complicated as it 
had been before the incident. Now Hermann would be 
racking his brains for lies, and Conway would be racking 
his brains for lies, and both of them would have the single 
purpose of covering dieir leaders at all costs, and they’d 
both inevitably be contradicting each other right and left, 
and both inevitably ploughing deeper and deeper into the 
mire. And neither of them could tell the truth. 

Btit could neither of them tell the truth? 

The idea shattered the groping darkness of Roger’s 
dilemma hkc rhe sudden kindling of a battery of Kleig 
arcs. The boldness of it took his breath away. 

Could neither of them tell the truth ^ 

■ As Roger would have prayed for the guidance of his 
leader at that moment, his leader was there to help him. 

Wasn’t the dilemma the same in principle as the one 
which the Saint had soh-ed an hour ago? The same dead- 
lock, the same cross-purpose, the same cataleptic standstill? 
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The same old story of the irresistible force and the im- 
movable object? , . . And the Saint had solved it. By 
sweeping the board clear with the one wild move that 
wasn’t allowed for in the rules. 

Mightn’t it work again— at least, lo clear the air— and, 
in the resultant reshuffling, perhaps disclose a loophole 
that had not been there before — if Roger did much the 
same thing — did the one thing that he couldn’t possibly do 
— and told the truth} 

The truth should convince Teal. Roger could tell the 
truth so much more convincingly and circumstantially than 
he could tell a lie, and it would be so easy to substantiate. 
Even Hermann would find it hard to discredit. And 

“Anyway,” said Teal, “I’ll be taking you boys along to 
the Yard, and we can talk there.” 

And the departure to the Yard might be postponed. The 
truth might be made sufficiendy interesting to keep Teal 
in Brook Street. And then Norman Kent might arrive— 
and Norman was a much more accomplished conspirator 
than Roger. ... 

“Before we go,” said Roger, “tliere’s something }'OU 
might like to hear.” 

Teal raised his eyebrows one millimetre. 

“What is it?” he asked. “Going to tell me you’re the 


King of the Cannibal Islands?” 

Roger shook his head. How easy it was! Tc.al might 
have been the one man in the C.I.D. who would ha\c 
fallen for it, but he at least was a certainty, ^uch a lethargic 
man could not by any stretch of imagination be in a uirr) 
over anything — least of all over the prosaic task o ta nng 
his prisoners away to the station. 

“I’ll do a squeal of my own,” said Roger. 

Teal nodded. , . . . 

Ac if hn Vinrl nnrViincr tn do for thc fCSt of *5 » 
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settled himself in a chair and took a packet of chewing-^m 
from his pocket. . - ' 

With his jaws moving rhythmically, he prompted: 
“Well.?”, . , - ' • • 

“If it’s all the same to you,” said Roger, to. waste time, 
“I’d like to sit in a chair. This floor isn’t as soft as it might 

be. And if I could smoke a cigarette ” 

Teal rose again and lifted him into an armchair -/.^pro- 
vided him also with a cigarette. Then the detective resumed 
his own seat with mountainous patience. 

, He made no objection to the delay on the grounds that 
there were ■ men waiting for him outside the building. 
Which meant, almost certainly, that there weren’t. Roger , 
recalled that Teal had the reputation of playing a lone 
hand.' It was a symptom of the man’s languid confidence 
in his own experienced ability — a confidence, to give him 
his due, that had its justification in his record. But in this 

CdSC* • • « 

“I’m telling you the uuth this time,” said Roger. “We’re 
in the cart— Simon Templar included— thanks to some pals 
of Hermann there — only Templar doesn’t know it. I don’t 
want him to be pinched; but if yo-J don’t pinch him quickly 
something worse is going to happen to him. You sec, we’ve 
got Vargan. But we weren’t the first raiders. They were 
Hermann’s pals ” 

“Another lie!” interposed Hermann venomously. “Do 
you have to waste any more time with him. Inspector.? 

You have already caught him in one lie ” 

“And caught you sneaking about with a gun,” snapped ' 
Roger. “What about that? And why the hell am I tied up 
here.? Go on— tell him you’re a private detective, and you 
v/ere just going out to fetch a policeman and give me in 
charge!” 

Teal closed his eyes. 
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“I can’t listen to two people at once,” he said. 
of you is supposed to be telling this story'? 

“I am,” said Roger. „ .. 

“You sound more interesting, admitted Teal, even -it 
Hermann does prove it to be a fairy-tale afterwards.- Go on, 
Conway. Hermann— you wait for your turn, and don’t 
butt in again.” 

Hermann relapsed into a sullen silence; and Roger 
inhaled deeply frem his cigarette and blew out with the 
smoke a brief prayer of thanksgiving. 

“We went down to Esher to take Vargan,” he said. 
“But when we got there, we found Vargan was already 
being taken. He seemed very -popular all round, that night. 
However, we were the party that won the raffle and got 
him away.” 

“Where did you take him?” 

“You follow your. own advice, and don’t butt in,” said 
Roger shortly. “I’ll tell this story in my own way, or not 
at all.” - 

“Go on, then.” 

“Wc took Vargan— somewhere out of London. ‘Then 
Templar and I came back here to collect a few things. . . . 
How did you find this place, by the v/ay?” 

“1 went to Brighton, and found your motor agent,” said 
Teal comfortably. “All motor agents spend Sunday in 
Brighton and the most expensive cars out of their show- 
rooms. That was easy.” 

Roger nodded. 

He went on, slowly, with one eye on the clock ; 

Hermann s pals knew we were interested in 
before the fun started. Never mind how— tkaeV — 
story. . . . No, it isn’t— now I come to 1"^” 

remember the first stunt at Esher?” ' 

“1 do.” 
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“Two people escaped past Hume Smith’s chauffeur— a- 
man and a woman. They were Templar and a' friend of 
his. They’d sturtiblcd on the place by, accident. They were 
driving past, and they saw a light and went to investigate. 
The alarm that scared them off was the second man— the 
giant whose footprints you found. I’ll tell you his^name, 
because he’s the leader of Hermann’s gang — 

Hermann cut in : “Inspector, this will be another lie 1 ’’ 
Teal lifted one eyelid. 

“How do you know.?’’ he inquired mildly. 

“He knows I’m telling the truth ! ’’ cried Roger triumph- 
antly. “He’s given himself away. Now I’ll tell you — the 
man’s name was Dr. Rayt Marius. And if you don’t believe 
me, get hold, of one of his shoes and sec how it matches 
the plaster casts you’ve got of the footprints 1 ’’ 

Both Mr. Teal’s chins were sunk on his chest. He might 
have been asleep. His voice sounded as if he was 
“And these people traced you here?’’ 

“They did," said Roger. “And on the way they got 
hold of the girl who was with Templar that first night — 
the girl he’s in love wnth — and Marius came to say that he 
would exchange her with Templar for Vargan.' But 
Templar wasn’t swopping. He wanted ’em both. We were’ 
able to find out where the girl was being taken, and 
Templar went off to rescue her. I was left to guard the 
prisoners — ^Marius and Hermann and another man called 
Otto. They tricked me and got away — Marius and Otto — 
and Hermann was left to guard me. I was to be an 
additional hostage against Templar. Marius and Otto went 
off in pursuit— they’d already arranged for an ambush to 
stop Templar on the road. Marius did that by telephone 
from here— you can ring up the exchange and verify that, 
if you don’t believe me. And Templar doesn’t know what 
he’s in for. He thinks he’ll take the men in the house on 
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the hill off their guard. And he’s gone blinding off to 
certain death ” 

“Half a nainute/’ said Teal. “What house on the hill is 
lliis you’re talking about.''’’ 

The tone of the question indicated that the authentic 
ring of truth in the story had not been lost on Teal’s ears; 
and Roger drew a deep breath. 

Now — what.? He’d told as.much as he’d meant to tell — 
and that was a long and interesting preface of no real im- 
portance. Now how much could he afford to add to it.? 
How great was the Saint’s danger.? 

Roger knew the Saint’s fighting qualities. Would those 
qualities be great enough to pull off a victory against all 
the odds.? And would the arrival of the police just after the 
victory serve for nothing but to give the Saint another 
battle to fight? ... Or was the Saint likely to be really 
up against it? Might it be a kind of treachery to spill the 
rest of the beans — if only to save Pat? How could a man 
weigh a girl’s safety against the peace of the world? For, 
even if the betrayal meant the sacrifice of the Saint and 
himself, it would leave Vargan with Norman Kent. And, 
in case of accidents, Norman had definite instructions. . . . 

But where was Norman? 

Roger looked into the small bright eyes of Chief Inspector 
Teal. Then he looked away, to meet the glittering, veiled 
eyes of Hermann. And, in the shifting of his gaze, he 
managed to steal another glimpse of the clock — ^without 
letting Teal sec that he did so. 

“What house on what hill?” demanded Teal again. 

“Docs that matter?” temporised Roger desperately. 

“Just a little,” said Teal, with frightful self-restraint. “If 
you don’t tell me where Templar’s gone, how am I going 
to rescue him from this trap you say he’s going into?” 

Rover bent his head. 
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Unless Norman Kent came quickly now, and outwitted 
Teal, so that Roger and Norman could go together to the 
relief of the Saint, there would be. nothing for it but to tell 
some more of the truth. It would ^ the only way to save 
the Saint — ^whatever that salvation might cost: Roger, saw 
that now. , : 

"Get through bn the phone to the police at Braintree 
first,” he said. “Templar will pass through there. Driving 
an open Hirondel. I’ll go on when you’ve done that. 
There’s no time to lose. 

All at once. Teal’s weary eyes had become very wide 
awake. He was studying Roger’s face unblinkingly. 

“That story’s the truth.'’” 

“On my word of honour I ” 

Teal nodded very deliberately. 

“I believe you,” he said, and went to the telephone with 
surprising speed. 

Roger flicked his cigarette end into the fireplace, and sat 
with his eyes on the carpet and his brain reeling to encom- 
pass the tumult unleashed within it. 

If Norman was coming, he should have arrived by 
then. So Norman had decided not to come. And that was 
that. 

The detective’s voice came to Roger through a dull haze 
of despair. 

“An open Hirondel . , . probably driving hell-for-leather. 
. . . Stop every car that comes through to-night, anyway. 
. . . Yes, better be aimed. . . . When you’ve got him, put 
a guard in the car and send him back to London — New 
Scotland Yard — at once. . . . Ring me up and tell me when 
he’s on his way. ...” 

Then the receiver went back on its hook. 

“Well, Conway — what about this house.^” 

Something choked Roger’s throat for a moment.. 
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Then — 

“We only know it as ‘the house on the hill.’ Tliat was 
what it was called in the letter we found on Ivfarius. But 
it’s at ” 


Zzzzzzsng 




mg! 


1 cal looked at the door. Then he turned sharply. 
“Do you know who diat is?’’ 

“I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

ZzzzzzzzztTtgl 


Again the strident summons; and Roger’s heart leapt 
crazily. He never knew how he kept the mask of puzzle- 
ment on his face, but he knew that he did it; the fading 
suspicion in Teal’s start told him that. And he had put 
everything he knew into his lie. “I haven’t the faintest 
idea ” 

But he knew that it could only be one man out of all 
the world. 

Hermann also knew. 

But Roger gave no sign, and never looked at the man. 
It remained a gamble. With Roger telling the truth — and 
intending, for all Hermann knew, to go on telling the 
truth — the man was in a quandary. The story that Roger 
was building up against himself was also giving Hermann 
a lot to answer- , . . Would Hermann be wise and swift 
enough to see that he would have a better chance with his 
unofficial enemies dian with the police? . . 

Hermann never spoke. 

Then Teal went out into the hall, and Roger could 
have cried his relief aloud. 

But he could not cry out — not even to warn Norman. 
That would be no use against Teal, as it would have been 
of use against Hermann. Norman had got to walk into the 
snare — and might all tlic Saint’s strange gods inspire him 
as they would have inspired the Saint himself. . . . 
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Teal opened the front door. And he kept his right hand 
n his coat pocket. 

Norman hesitated only, the fraction of a second. 
Afterwards, Norman said that the words came to his- 
,ips witlwut any conscious thought, as if a guardian angel 
trad put them unbidden into his mouth. 

“Are you Mr. Templar.?" asked Norman Kent. 

And, as he heard words that he had not known he 
was going to speak, he stood appalled at tlic colossal sim- 
plicity and colossal daring of the ruse. 

"No, I’m not," said Teal curtiv. 

“Is Mr, Templar in?" 

“Not at the moment.’ 

“Well, is there anything you could do? I’ve never met 
Mr. Templar; but I’ve just had an e.vtraordinary message, 

and I thought, before I went to the police ’’ 

The word pricked Teal’s ears. 

“Maybe I can do something for you,” he said, more 
cordially. “Will you come in?” 

“Certainly,” said Norman. 

Teal stood aside to let him pass, and turned to fasten 
the door again. 

Hanging on the walls of the hall were a number of 
curious weapons, relics of the Saint’s young lifetime of 
wandering in queer corners of the globe. There were 
Spanish knives and a matador’s sword; muskets and old- 
fashioned pistols; South Sea Island spears, Malay krises and 
krambits and parangs; a scimitar, a boomerang from New 
Zealand, an Iroquois bow, an assegai, a bamboo blow-pipe 
from Papua; and other things of the same kind. 

Norman Kent’s eye fell on a knobkerrie. It hung very 
conveniently to his hand. 

He took it down. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

How Simon Templar parted with Anna, and too\ Patricia 

in his arms 

To attempt to locate, in a strange part of the country and 
on a dark night, a house distinguished by nothing but the 
fact of being situated on “the” lull— particularly in a 
district where hills arc no more than slight undulations— 
might well ha''c been considered a hopeless task even by 
the most optimistic man. As he began to judge himself 
near the village, the Saint realised tliat. 

But even before he could feel despair, if he would have 
felt despair, liis hurtling headlights picked up the figure 
of a belated rustic plodding down the road ahead. The 
Saint, no stranger to country life, and familiar with its 
habit of retiring to bed as soon as the village pub has 
ejected it at ten o’clock, knew that this gift could only 
have been an angel in corduroys, sent direct from heaven. 
The Saint’s gods were surely with him that night. 

“Do you know the house on the hill.^” demanded Simon 
brazenly. 

“Ay, that Oi doo 1 ” 

Then the Saint understood that in die English country 
districts all things arc possible, and the natives may easily 
consider “the house on the hill” a full and sufficient 
address, just as a townsman may be satisfied with “the pub 
round the corner.” 

“Throo the village, tourrn round Iwi the church, an' 
keep straight as ever you can goo for ’arf a moiie. Vou 
can’t miss ut.” So the hayseed declared; and the Saint sped 
on. But he ran the car into a side turning near the crest of 
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the hill, parked it with lights out, and continued on foot. 
He might be expected, but he wasn’t advertising his 
arrival unnecessarily. 

He had . been prepared to break into and shoot up every 
single house in foe district to which the description “on the 
hill” might possibly have applied, until he came to the 
right one. But he had been saved that; and it remained 
to capitalise the godsend. 

The gun in his pocket bumped his hip as he~ walked; 
and in the litdc chcath on his forearm he could feel the 
slight but reassuring weight of Anna, queen of knives, 
earned with blood and christened with blood. She was no 
. halfling’s toy. In blood she came, and in blood that night 
she was to go. 

But this the Saint could not know, whatever presenti-, 
ments he may have had, as he stealthily skirted the im-- 
penetrable blackthorn hedge that walled in the grounds of 
the house he had come to raid. The hedge came higher 
than his head; and impenetrable it was, except for the. one 
gap where the gate was set, as he learned by making , a 
complete circuit. But, standing back, he could see the upper 
part of the house looming over it, a black bulk against the 
dark sky; and in the upper story a single window was 
lighted up. He could sec nothing of the ground floor from 
behind the hedge, so tliat he had no way of knowing what 
there might be on three sides of it, but in the front he 
could ree at least one room alight. Standing still; listening 
with all the keyed acuteness of his ears, he could pick up 
. no sound from the house. 

Then that lighted upper window gave him an idea. 

On the face of it, one single lighted upper window could 
only mean one thing— unless it were a trap. But if it were 
a trap, it was such a subtle one that the Saint couldn’t see it. 

What he did see, with a crushing force of logic, was that 
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the garrison of a fortified house, expecting an attempt to 
rescue their prisoner, would be likely to put her as far 
away from tlie attackers reach as possible. Prisoners arc 
usually treated like that, almost instinedvely, being 
ordinarily confined in attics or cellars even when no 
attempt at rescue is expected. And a country house of that 
type would be unlikely to have a cellar large enough to 
confine a prisoner, whose value would drop to zero if 
asphyxiated. Patricia could surely be in but one place— and 
that lighted window seemed to indicate it as plainly as if 
the fact had been labelled on the walls outside in two-foot 
Mazda letters. 

The Saint could ngt know tliat this was the simple truth 
— that the same fortune that had watched over him all 
through the adventure had engineered that breakdown on 
the long-distance wire to prevent Marius communicating 
with the house on the hill. But he guessed and accepted it 
(except for the breakdown) with a force of conviction that 
nothing could have strengthened. And he knew, quite 
definitely, without any recourse to deduction or guesswork, 
that Marius by chat time must be less than ten minutes 
behind him. His purpose must be achieved quickly if it 
were to be achieved at all. 

For a moment the Saint hesitated, standing in a field on 
the wrong side of the blackthorn hedge. Then he bent and 
searched the ground for some small stones. He wanted 
very small stones, for they must not make too much noise. 
He found three that satisfied his requirements. 

Then he wrote, by the light of a match cupped cautiously 
in one hand, on a scrap of paper he found in his pocket : 

Vm here, Pat darling. Throw Anna bac\ over the hedge 
and then start a disturbance to divide their attention. I If be 
right in . — Simoh, 
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He tied the scrap to the handle of Anna ’witli a strip of 
silk ripped from his shirt, and straightened up, 

‘ Gcndy and accurately he lobbed up ' two stones, and 
heard each of them tap the lighted pane. Then he waited. , 

Now, if there were no response — suppose Pat had been 
tied up, or was doped, or anything like that. . . . The 
thought made his muscles tighten up so that he felt them 
quivering all over his body like a mass of braced steel 
hawsers, . . . He’d have to wade in without the, help of 
the distracting disturbance, of course. . . , But that wasn’t 
the thought that made his pulse beat quicker and his 
. mouth narrow down into a line that hardly smiled at all. 
It was the thought of Patricia herself — the thought of 
all that might have happened to her, that might be hap- 
pening. ... 

God!" thought the Saint, with an ache in his heart, 
"if any of their filthy hands. . . ." 

But he wanted to sec her once more before he went into 
the fight that he was sure was jeopardised against him. In 
case of accidents. Just to sec her blessed face once more, to 
take the memory of it as a banner with him into the 
battle. ... 

Then he held his breath. 

Slowly the sash of the window was being raised, with 
infinite precautions against noise. And the Saint saw, at the 
same time, that what he had taken, in silhouette, to be 
leaded panes, were, in fact, tlie shadows of the network 
of closely set bars. 

Then he saw her. 

, She looked out, down into the garden below, and along 
the side of the house, puzzledly. He saw the faltered part- 
ing of the red lips, the disordered gold of her hair, the 
brave light in the blue eyes. ... 

Then he balanced Anna in his hand and sent her flicker- 
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ing through titc dark. Tlic knife fell point home, quivering 
in tlic wooden sill beside die girl’s hand. 

He saw Patricia start, and stare at it with a wild surmise. 
Then she snatched it out of die wood and disappeared into 
the room. 

Half a minute ticked away whilst the Saint waited with 
a dngling impatience, fearing at any moment to hear a car, 
which could only belong to one man, come purring up tlic 
hill. But, fearfully as he strained his cars, he found the 
sdllncss of the night unbroken. 

And at last he saw die girl again. Saw her hand come 
through the bars, and watched Ajina swooping back 
towards him like a scrap stripped from a moonbeam. . . . 

He found the little knife, after some difficulty, in a 
clump of long grass. His slip of paper was srill ded to the 
, handle, but when he unrolled it he found fresh words 
pencilled on the other side. 

'Eight men here, God bless yon, darling. — Pat. 

The Saint stuffed the paper into his pocket and slid 
Anna back into her sheath. 

“God bless us both, Pat, you wonderful, wonderful 
child I” he whispered to the stillness of the night; and, 
looking up again, he saw her still at the window, straining 
her eyes to find him. 

He waved his handkerchief for her to see, and she ivavcd 
back. Then the window closed again. But she had smiled. 
He had seen her. And the ache in his heart berame a 
song. ... 

He was wasting no more time looking for a way 
tlirough the hedge. His first surs’cy bsd already shown that 
it was planted and trained as an tfltcU'vc palisade. But 
there was always the gate. 
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On the road. A perfectly ordinary gate. 

That, of course, was the way they would expect him to 
ome. 

Pity to disappoint them ! 

He hardly spared the gate a -glance. It was probably 
dcctrified. It was almost certainly wired with alarms. And 
;t was covered by a rifleman somewhere, for a fiver. But 
it remained the only visible way in. 

The Saint took a short run and leapt it cleanly. 

■Beyond was the gravel of the drive, but he only touched 
that with one foct. As he landed on that one foot, he 
squirmed aside and leapt again— to the silent footing of the 
lawn and the covering shadow of a convenient shrub. He 
stooped there, thumbing back the safety-catch of the auto- 
matic he had drawn, and wondering why no one had fired 
at him. 

Then wondering went by the boardj for he h6ard, 
through the silence, faintly, very far off, but unmistakable, 
the rising and falling drone of a powerful car. And he had 
barely attuned his hearing to that sound when another 
sound slashed through it like a sabre-cut — the scream of a 
girl in terror. . . . 

He knew it wasn’t the real thing. Hadn’t he directed it 
himself? Didn’t he know that Patricia Holm wasn’t the 
kind that screamed? Of course. . . . But that made no 
difference to the effect that the sound had upon him. It 
struck deep-rooted chords of fierce protectiveness, violently 
reminding him that the cause for the scream might still be 
there, even if Pat would never have released it without his 
prompting. It froze something in him as a drench of icy 
water might have done; and, again as a drench of icy water 
might have done, it braced and stung and savaged some- 
thing else into a fury of reaction, something primitive and 
homicidal and ruthless, something out of an age that had 
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nothing to do widi such clothes as he wore, or such 
weapons as he carried, or such a fortress as lay before his 
storming. 

The Saint went mad. 

There was neither sanity nor laughter in the way he 
covered the stretch of lawn that separated him from the 
house and the lighted ground-floor window which he had 
marked down as his objective directly he had cleared the 
gate. He was even unable to feel astonished that no 
shots spat at him out of the darkness, or to feel that the 
silence might forebode a trap. For Simon Templar had 
seen red. 

Eight men, Patricia’s note had told him, were waiting 
to oppose his entrance. . . . Well, let ’em all co.mc. The 
more the bloodier. . , . 

He who had always been the laughing cavalier, the man 
who would always c.\changc a joke as he c.\changcd a blow, 
who never fought but he smiled, nor greeted peril without 
a song in his heart, was certainly not laughing at all. 

He went tlirough that window as surely no man ever 
went through a window before, c.\'cept in a film studio. He 
went through it in one flying leap, with his right shoulder 
braced to smash dirough the flimsy obstacle of the glass, 
and his left arm raised to shield his face from die splinters. 

That mad rush took him into the room without a pause, 
to land on the floor inside with a jolt, stumbling [or an 
instant, which gave the si.\' men who were playing cards 
around the table time to scramble to their feet. 

Six of them — meaning that die other two were proh-iblv' 
dealing with the scream. It ought to have been possible to 
distnact more of their attention dian that; but since rt had 
so fallen out ... . ? j 

- And where, anyway, were the defences that i.e s..>.^u.u 
have to break through.? As. far as that wincira, 
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had an easy course to cover. And these men had none of 
the air of men prepared to be attacked. , 

These thoughts flashed through the Saint’s mind in. the 
split. second it took him to recover his balance; and then he 
was concerned with further questions. 

The gun %yas already in his hand; and two who were 
swift to draw against him were not swift enough and died 
in their tracks before the captured automatic jammed and 
gave the other four their chance. 

- Never before had the Saint attacked wicli such a fire of 
murderous hatred; for the cry from the upper room had 
not been repeated, and that could only mean that it had 
been forcibly stifled, somehow. And the thought of Patricia 
fighting her fight alone upstairs, as she would have to go 
on fighting alone unless Simon Templar won his own fight 
against all the odds. . . . The first hint of a smile came to 
his lips when the first man fell; and when the gun froze 
useless in his hand, he looked at it and heard someone 
laugh, and recognised the voice as his own. 

Then Anna flicked from her sheath and whistled across 
half the room like a streak of living light, to bite deep of 
the third man's throat. 

If the Saint had thought, perhaps he would never have 
let Anna go, since she could only have been thrown once 
against the many times she could have stabbed. But he had 
not thought. He had only one idea, clear and bright above 
the swirl of red, murderous mist that rimmed his vision, 
and that was to work the most deadly havoc he could in 
the shortest possible space of time. 

And tlic first man he met with his bare hands was 
.catapulted back against the wall by a straight left that 
packed all the fiendish power of a sledge-hammer gone 
mad; a blow that shattered teeth in their sockets and 

ctrvifKfrf'fnf.rl o rye if if- Jinrl Kf.f.n nf 
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And then the Saint laughed again — but tliis lime he 
knew that he did it. The first outlet of his blind fur)-, the 
first taste of blood, that first primcvally ferocious satisfaction 
in the battering contact of flesh and bone, had cleared his 
eyes and steadied down his nerves to their old fighting 
coolness. 

“Come again, my beautifuls,” he drawled breathlessly, 
and there was something more Saintly in the laugh in his 
voice, but his eyes were still as cold and bleak as two chips 
of blue ice. . . . “Come again !” 

The remaining two came at him together. 

Simon Templar would not have cared if tlicy had been 
twenty-two. He was warmed up now, and through the 
glacial implacability of his purpose was creeping back some 
of the heroic mirth and magnificence that rarely forsook 
him for long. 

“Come again I” 

They came abreast; but Simon, with one lightning spring 
sideways, made the formation tandem. The man who was 
left nearest swung round and lashed out a mule-kick of a 
punch at the Saint’s mocking smile; but the Saint swerved 
a matter of a mere three inches, and the blow whipped 
harmlessly past his car. Then, with another low laugh of 
triumph, Simon pivoted on his toes, his whole body 
seeming to uncoil in one smooth spasm of cflort, and 
flashed in an uppercut that snapped the man’s head back 
as if it had been struck by a pneumatic riveter, and 
dropped him like a polcaxcd steer. 

Then the Saint turned to meet the second man’s attack; 
and at the same moment the door burst open and flop/xd 
the odds back again from evens to two to one .against.^ 

In theory. But actually this new arrival was fresh life to 
the Saint. For this man must have been one of those who 
had been busy suppressing the scream, who had laid lus 
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hands on Patricia; . . . And against him and his fellow, 
the Saint had a personal feud. ... 

As Simon saw him come, the chips of blue ice under 
Simon’s straight-lined brows glinted with an unholy light. 

“Where have you been all my life, sonny boy?” breamed 
the Saint’s caressing undertone. “Why haven't you come 
down before— so that I could knock your miscarriage of a 
face through the back of your monstrosity of a neck?” 

He wove in to^vards the two in a slight crouch, on his 
toes, -his fists stirring gently. And from the limit of his 
reach he snaked in a long, swerving left that only a 
champion could have guarded; and it split the man’s nose 
neatly, for the Saint was only aiming to hurt— sufficiently 
— ^before he finished off the job. 

And he should have won the fight on his head, according 
to plan, from that point onwards. Lithe, strong as a horse, 
swift as a rapier, schooled in the toughest schools of the 
fighting game ever since the day when he first learned to 
put up his hands, and always in perfect training, the Saint 
would never have hesitated to take on any two ordinary 
men. And in the mood in which they found him that night 
he was superman. 

But he had forgotten bis wound. 

The nearest man was swinging a wild right at him — the 
kind of blow for which any trained, cool-headed boxer has 
a supreme contempt. And contemptuously, almost lazily, 
and certainly without thinking at all about a guard which 
approximated to a habit, Simon put up his shoulder. 

The impact should have been nothing to a bunched pad 
of healthy muscle; but the Saint had forgotten. And it shot 
a tearing twinge of agony through him which seemed to 
find out every nerve in his system. 

Suddenly he felt very sick, and for a second he could 
sec nothing through the haze which whirled over his eyes. 
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In that second’s blindness he took a high-explosive left 
:ross to the side of the jaw from the man widi the split 
lose. 

Simon reeled, crumpling, against the wall. 

For some reason, perhaps because they could not both 
lonvcnicntly reach him at once, the two men held back for 
i moment instead of charging in at once to finish him off. 
\nd for that moment’s grace the Saint sagged where he 
caned, titanically scourging numbed and tortured muscles 
o obey his will, wrcsdtng with a brain that seemed to have 
jone to sleep. 

And through the singing of a thousand thrumming 
lynamos in his head, he heard again the song of the 
idirondel : "Patricia! . . . Patricia ! . . ." 

Suddenly he realised how much he had been exhausted 
>y loss of blood. The first excitement, the first thrill and 
•apturc of the fight, had masked his own weakness from 
lim; but now he felt it all at once, in the dreadful slowness 
if his recovery from a punch on the jaw. And tlic blow he 
lad taken on the shoulder had re'-opened his wound. He 
:ould feel the blood coursing down his back in a -warm 
;trcam. Only his will seemed left to him, bright and clear 
ind aloof in the paralysing darkness, a tiling with the 
:crriblc power of a cornered giant, fighting as it had never 
[ought before. 

And then, through the mists that doped his senses, he 
heard what all the time he had dreaded to hc.u — tlic sound 
of a car slowing up outside. 

Marius. 

Through the Saint’s mind flashed again, like a long, 
shining spear, the brave reckless, vain-glorious words th.it 
he had spoken, oh, infinite ages ago: “Let cm a 
come. ...” 

And perhaps that recollection, perhaps anything c sc, 
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perhaps the indomitable struggle oE his fighting will 
snapped the slender fetters of weary dizziness that bound 
him, so that he felt a little life stealing back into his limbs. 

As the two men stepped in to end it, the Saint held up 
one hand in a gesture that could not be denied. 

“Your master is here,” he said. “Perhaps you’d better 
wait till he’s seen me.” 

They stopped, listening, for their hearing would have 
had to be keen indeed to match the Saint’s; and for Simon 
■ that extra second’s breather was the difference between 
life and death. 

He gathered himself, with a silent prayer, for the mad 
gamble. Then he launched himself off the wall like- a stone 
from a sling, and in one desperate rush he had passed 
between them. 

They awoke too late; and he was at the door. - 

On the stairs he doubled his lead. 

At the top of the stairs a corridor faced him, with doors 
on cither side; but he would have had no excuse for hesi- 
tation, for, as he set foot in the corridor, the eighth man 
looked out of a door half-way along it. . 

The eighth man, seeing the Saint, tried to close the door 
again in his face; but he was too slow, or the Saint was too 
fast. The Saint fell on the door like a tiger, and it was the ■ 
man inside who had it slammed in his face— -literally 
slammed in his face, so that he was flung back across the 
room as helplessly as a scrap of thisdedown might have 
been flung before a cyclone. And the Saint followed- him 
in and turned the key in the lock. 

One glance round the room the Saint took, and it 
showed him the eighth man coming off the floor widi a 
mixture of rage and fear in his eyes, and Patricia bound to 
the bed by wrists and ankles. 

Then. lon/lAf ^ - 
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door, tlic Saint whipped round.again like a whirlwind, and, 
with one terrific heave, hurled a huge chest of drawers 
across die room from its place on the wall. 

It stopped short of the door by a couple of feet; and, as 
Simon sprang to send it the rest of the way, die eighth 
man intercepted him with a knife. 

■The Saint caught his wrist, wrenched . . . and the man 
cried out with pain and dropped the knife. 

He was strong above the average, but he could not stand 
for a moment against die Saint’s desperation. Simon took 
him about the waist and threw him bodily against the 
door, knocking most of the breath out of him. And before 
the man could move again, the Saint had pinned him where 
he stood with the whole unwieldy bulk of die chest of 
drawers. A moment later the massive wardrobe followed, 
toppled over to reinforce the barricade, and the nian was 
held there, fluttering feebly, like an insect nailed to a board. 
The Saint heard the cursing and thundering beyond the 
door, and laughed softly, blessing the age of the house. 
That door was of solid oak, four inches thick, and set like 
a rock; and die furniture matched it. It would be a long 
time before the men outside would be able to force the 
barrier. Though that might only be postponing the inevit- 
able end. . . . 

But the Saint wasn’t thinking of that. He could still 
laugh, in that soft and Saindy way, for all his pain and 
weariness. For he w’as beside Patricia .again, and no harm 
could come to her while he still lived with strength in his 
right arm. And he wanted her to hear him laugh. 

With that laugh, and a flourish with it, he swept up 
the fallen knife from the floor. It was not Anna, but for 
one purpose, at least, it would serve him every whit as well. 
And widi it, in swift, clean strokes, he slasiicd .away die 
ropes that held Patricia. 
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“Oh, Simon, rny darling. ...” 

Her voice again, and the faith and unfaltering courage 
in it that he loved! . . ; And the last rope fell away before 
the last slash of the knife, and she was free, and he gatliercd 
her up into his arms as if she had been a child. 

“Oh, Pat, my sweet, they haven’t hurt you, have they?” 

■ She shook her head. ■ 

“But if you hadn’t come ” 

“If rd come too late,” he said, “there’d have been more 
,dcad men downstairs than there are even now. And they 
wouldn’t have cleared a penny off the score. But I’m here i ” 

“But you’re hurt, Simon!” 

He knew it. Pie knew that in that hour of need he was 
a sorry champion. But she must not know it — not while 
there remained the least glimmer of hope — not wirilc he'' 
could still keep on keeping on. . . . And he laughed again, 
as gay and as devil-may-care a laugh as had ever passed 
his Ups. 

"It’s nothing,” he said cheerfully. “Considering the 
. damage I’ve done to them, I should say il works out at 
about two thousand per cent clear profit. And it’s going 
to be two hundred thousand per cent before I go to bed 
to-night!” 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

How Smon Templar was besieged, and Patricia Holm 
cried jor help 

Smox held her very close to him for a moment tlwt v/as 
worth an eternity of battles; and then, very gently, he 
released her. 

“Stand by for a sec., old dear,” he murmured, “while I 
improve the fortifications.” 

The room was a narrow one, fortunately, and it held a 
large mass of furniture for its size. By dragging up the bed, 
the washstand, and another chest, it was just possible to 
extend the barricade in a tight jam across the room from 
the door to the opposite wall, so that nothing short of a 
battering-ram could ever force the door open. On the other 
hand, it was impossible to extend the barricade upv/ards 
in the same way to the height of the door. The Saint bad 
been able to topple the wardrobe over; but even his 
strength, even if he had been fresh and uninjured, could 
not have shifted the thing to cover the doorv/ay in an 
upright position. And if axes were brought, . . . 

But tliat again was a gloomy probability, vvhim - 
wouldn’t help anyone to worry' about. 

“They’ve got something to think about, anywiy, x.. 
the Saint, standing back to view the result of b:t -"c 
He had the air of listening while he tslbei: ant - - - 
the sentence w'as finished he still listened. 

The tumult outside had died down, and ere 'n-- 
clcarly and stood alone out of the fading ^ 

Simon could not understand what it rsen 

no doubt who it was that spoke. i‘<5 one s — ■ 
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Roger. ... But the mere fact that Isfarius w.ns there rded 
Roger Conway out. 

“How did you get here?” the girl v.-.as asking. 

Simon told her the. whole story, with his mind on otlicr 
things. Perhaps kecausc his attention was so divided, lie 
forgot that her quick intelligence would not take long to 
seize upon the salient deduction; and he was almost startled 
when she interrupted him. 

“But if you left Roger with Marius ” 

The Saint looked at her and nodded ruefully. 

“Let’s face it,” he said. “Old Roger’s dropped a stitch. 
But he may still be knitting away somewhere. Roger isn’t 
our star pupil, but he has a useful knack of tumbling out 

of trouble. Unless Teal’s chipped in ” 

“Why Teal?” 

Simon came back to earth. So much had happened since 
he last saw her that he had overlooked her ignorance of it. 

He told her what she had missed of the story— the 
adventure to Esher and the flight to Maidenhead. For the 
first dmc she fully understood all tliat was involved, and 
understood also why she had been taken to the house on 
the hill. 

Quietly and casually, with flippancy and jest, in his own 
vivid way, he told the story as if it were nothing but a 
trivial incident. And a trivial incident it had become for 
him, in fact : he could no longer see the trees for the wood. 

“So,” he said, “you’ll sec diat Angel Face means busi- 
ness, and you’ll see why there’s so much c.\citcmcnt in 
Bures to-night.” 

And, as he spoke, he glanced involuntarily at the lifeless 
figure sprawled over tlic chest of drawers, a silent testimony 
to the truth of his words; and the girl followed his gaze. 

Then Simon met her eyes, and shrugged. _ 

He made her sit down on tlic bed, and s.it down nms^ 
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beside her; he took a cigarette from his case and niade her 
take one also. 

“It won’t help us to get worked up about it,’’ he said 
lightly. “It’s unfortunate about Sam Stick-my-gizzard over 
there; but the cheerful way to look at it is to think that he 
makes one less of the ungodly. Let’s be cheerful. . . . And 
while we’re being cheerful, tell me how you came into 
this mess from which I’m rescuing you at such great peril.” 

“That was easy. I wasn’t expecting anything of the sort, 
you see. If you’d said more when you rang me up, . . . 
But I fell for it like a child. There was hardly anyone on 
the train, and I had a compartment to myself. We must 
have been near Reading when a man came along the cor- 
ridor and asked if I had a match. I gave him one and he 
gave me a cigarette. ... I know I was a fool to take it; 
but he looked a perfectly ordinary man, and I had no 
reason to be suspicious ” 

Simon nodded. 

“Until you woke up in a motor-car somewhere?” , 

“Yes. . . . Tied hand and foot, with a bag over my 
head. ... We drove for a long time, and then I was 
brought in here. That was only about an hour before you 
threw stones at my window, . . Oh, Simon, I’m so glad 
you came ! ” 

The Saint’s arm tightened about her shoulders. 

“So am I,” he said. 

He was looking at the door. Clearly, the efficiency of his 
barricade had beer proved, for the attack had paused. Then 
Marius gave another order. 

For a while there ivas only the murmur of conversation; 
and then that stopped with the sound of someone coming 
heavily down the corridor. And Simon Templar caught his 
breath, guessing that his worst forebodings were to be 
realised. 
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An instant later he was justified by a rending crash on 
the door that was different from all die odicr diundcrings 
that had smashed upon it before. 

“What is it?” asked Patricia. 

“They’ve brought up the mcat-a,\-e," said the S.aint care- 
lessly; bpt he did not feel careless at lieart, for the noise 
on the door and the crack that had appeared in one panel 
told him that an axe was being employed that would not 
take very long to damage even four inehes of seasoned oak. 

The blow was repeated. 

And again. 

The edge of a blade showed through the door like a thin 
strip of silver at the fourth blow. 

A matter of minutes, now, before a hole was cut large 
enough for the besiegers to fire into the room— tvith an 
aim. And when that was done. . . . 

The Saint knew that the girl’s eyes were upon bim, and 
tried desperately to postpone the question he knew she was 
framing. 

“Marius, little pal I ” 

There was a lull; and then Marius answered. 

“Are you going to say,” sneered the giant, “that you 
will save us the trouble of breaking in the door?” 

“Oh, no. I just wanted to know how you were.” 

“I have noAing to complain of. Templar. And yon?” 

“When there arc grey skies,” said the Saint, after the 
manner of A1 Jolson, “I don’t mind the grey skies. You 
make them blue, sonny boy. ... By the way, how did 
you leave my friend?” - 

Marius’s sneering chuckle curdled through the door. 

“He is still at Brook Street, in charge of Hermann. You 
remember Hermann, the man you knocked out? . . . But 
I am sure Hermann will be very kind to Irirn. ... Is there 
anything else you wish to know?” 
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death— yes, but battle and sudden death in the name of 
peace and life and love. You know I love you, Pat. , . .” 

She knew. And if she .had never given him the ultim.atc 
depth of her heart before, she gave them all to him then, 
with a gladness in that kiss as vivid as a shout in silence. 

“Docs anything matter much beside that?” she asked. 

“But I’ve sacrificed you 1 If I’d been like other men— if 
I hadn’t been so fool crazy for danger— if I’d thought more 
about yoH, and what I might be letting you in for ” 

She smiled. 

“I wouldn’t ha^’e had you different. You’ve never apolo- 
gised for yourself before : why do it now?” 

He did not answer. Who could have answered such a 
generosity? 

So they sat together; and the battering on the door went 
on. The great door shook and resounded to each blow, and 
the sound was like the booming of a muffled knell. 

Presendy the Saint looked up, and saw that in the door 
was a hole, the size of a man’s hand. And suddenly a 
strange strength came upon him, weak and weary as he 
was. 

“But, by Heaven, this isn’t going to be die cndl” cried 
the Saint. “We’ve still so much to do, you and I!” 

He was on his feet. 

He couldn’t believe that it was the end. He wasn’t rc.ady, 
yet, to pass out — even in a blaze of some sort of glor)'. He 
wouldn’t believe that that was his hour at last. It was true 
that they still had so much to do. There was Roger Con- 
way, and Vargan, and Marius, and the peace of the world 
wrapped up in these tivo. And adventure and adventure 
beyond. Other things. , . . For in that one adventure, .an 
in that one hour, he had seen a new and widcrMsion o 
life, wider even than the ideal of die liappy ivarnor, aM cr 
even than the fierce delight of batdc and sudden t cat i, u 
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along the wall by an automatic would be certain of scoring. 

And the Saint had no weapon but the captured knife; 
and that, as he had said, he had given to Patricia. 

The odds were impossible. 

As he watched the chips flying from the gap which the 
axe had already made— and it was now nearly as big as a 
man’s head — the wild thought crossed his mind that he 
might challenge Marius to meet him in single combat. But 
immediately he discarded the thought. Dozens of men 
might have accepted, considering the difference in their 
sizes : the taunt of cowardice, the need to maintain tlicir 
prestige among their followers, at least, might have forced 
their hand and stung them to take the challenge seriously. 
But Marius was above all that. He had one object in view, 
and it was already proved that he viewed it w’ith a single- 
ness of aim that was above all ordinary motives. Tlic man 
who had cold-bloodedly shot a way through the body of 
one of his own gang — and got away with it— would 
not be likely to be moved by any argument the Saint could 
use. 

Then — what? 

The S.aint held Patricia in his arms, and his brain seemed 
to reel like- the spinning of a great crazy fly-wheel. He 
knew that he was rapidly weakening now. The heroic 
effort which had taken him to that room and barricaded it 
had cost him much, and the sudden access of super- 
natural strengtli and energy which had just come upon 
him could not last for long. It was like a transparent mask 
of glittering crystal, hard but brittle, and behind it and 
through it he could see the foundations on which it b.isc 
its tenacity crumbling away. 

It was a question, as it had been in other tight corners, 
of playing for time. And it was also the reverse. 
was to be done to win the time must be done quic ) 
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window — watched her raise the sash and look out into the 
niglit, 

'‘Help!" 

“You fool!” snarled the Saint bitterly. “Do you want 
tliem to have the last satisfaction of hearing us whine?” 

Idc forgot everything hut that— that stern point of pride 
— and left his place at the door. He reached her in a few 
lurching strides, and his hands fell roughly on her 
shoulders to drag her away. 

She shouted again : "Help!" 

“Be quiet 1” snarled the Saint bitterly. 

But when he turned her round he saw that her face v/as 
calm and serene, and not at all the face that should have 
gone with those cries. 

“You asked God to help you, old boy,” she said. “Why 
shouldn’t I ask the men who have come?" 

And she pointed out of the window. 

He looked; and he saw that tlic gate at the end of the 

garden, and the drive within, were lighted up as with the 

light of day by the headlights of a car that had stopped in 

the road bevond. But for the din of the axe at the door he 
* 

would have heard its approach. 

And then into that pathway of light stepped a man, till 
and dark and trim; and the man cupped his hands about 
his mouth and shouted : 

“Coming, Pat! . , . Hullo, Simon'” 

“Norman!” yelled the Saint. “Norman— my scr.ipb— 
my sweet angel 1 ” 

Then he remembered the odds, and called again . 

“Look out for yourself ! They’re armed ■ ^ , 

“So arc we,” said Norman Kent happily- ‘ 
and his merry men arc all round the bouse- 
’em cold.” 

For a moment the Saint could not spea--- 
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Then — ■ ; 

“Did you say Inspector Teal?” 

“Yes,” shouted Norman. And he added something. He 
added it brilliantly. He knew that the men in the house 
were foreigners — that even Marius, with his too-perfect 
English, was a foreigner— and that no one but the Saint 
and Patricia could be expected to be familiar with the 
more abstruse perversions and defilements possible to the 
well of native English. And he made the addition without 
a change of tone that might have hinted at his meaning. 
He added: "‘All breadcrumbs and bream-bait. Don’t 
bitel” 

Then Simon understood the bluff. 

It must have been years since the sedate and sober 
Norman Kent had played such irreverent slapstick with the 
- tongue that Shakespeare spake, but the Saint could forgive 
the lapse. 

Simon’s arm was round Patricia’s shoulders, and he had 
seen a light in the darkness. The miracle had happened, 
and the adventure went on. 

And he found his voice, 

“Oh, boyV' he cried; and dragged Patricia down into 
the temporary shelter of the barricade as the first shot 
from outside the smashed door smacked over their heads 
and sang away into the blackness beyond the open window. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Hotif Roger Conway drove the Hirondel, and 
Korrnan Kent looked bac\ 


A sEcc^•D bullet snarled past the Saint s ear and flattened 
itself in a stiverr scar on Ae wall behind him; but no more 
shots fo!l5~ed. From outside the house came the rattle of 
other guns. Simon heard Marius speab'ng crisply, and then 
he was listening to the sound of footsteps hurrying away 
down the corridor. He raised his head out of cover, and saw 
nothing ihrcugh the hole in the door. 

“The}‘Vc going to try and make a dash through the 
cordon that isn’t there,” he divined; and so it was to 
prove. 

He stood up, and began to tear away the barricade, the 
girl helping him. 

They raced down the corridor together, and paused at the 
top of the stairs. But there was no one to be seen in the 
hall below. 

Simon led the way downwards. Without considerino- 
where he vrent, he burst into the nearest room, and found 
that it was the room in which he had fought the opening 
skirmish. Tlic window through which he had hurled him- 
self was now open, and through it drifted the sounds of a 
scattered fusillade. 


He caught up a gun from the floor without haltina in kis 
rush to the window. “ 


Outside, on the lawn, with the Hght behind him. he 
could sec a little knot of men piii.ng into a car. Tee ennfn^ 
started up' a second later. 

A smile touched the Saint’s lips~the m™ enrir-- 
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smile that had been there that night. There was something 
irresistibly entertaining about the spectacle o£ that death-or- 
glory sortie whose reckless daring was nothing but the say- 
ing of a loud “Boo”.to a tame goose— if the men who made 
the sortie had only known. But they could not have known, 
and Marius was doing the only possible thing. He could 
not have hoped to survive a siege, but a sortie was a chance. 
Flimsy, but a chance. And certainly the effect of a posse 
shooting all round the house had been very convincingly 
obtained." Simon guessed that the rescue party had spared 
neither ammunition nor breath. They must have run them- 
selves off their legs to maintain that impression of revolver 
fire coming from every quarter of the garden at once. 

The car, with its frantic load, was sweeping down 
the drive in a moment. Simon levelled his gun and spat 
lead after it, but he could not tell whether- he did any 
damage. 

Then another gun poked into his ribs, and he turned.- 

"Put it up," said tlic Saint. "Put it up, Roger, old ladl" 

“Well, you old horse-thief!” 

"Well, you low-down stiff I” 

They shook hands. 

Then Norman Kent loomed up out of the darknesh 

“Where’s Pat?” 

But Patricia was beside the Saint. 

Norman swung her off her feet and kissed her shame- 
lessly. Then he clapped Simon on the shoulder. 

"Do we go after them ?” he asked. 

The Saint shook his head. 

"Not now. Is Grace with you?” 

“No. Just Roger and I— the old firm." 

“Even then — ^we’ve got to get back to Vargan. We can’t 
risk throwing away the advantage, and getting the whole 
bunch of us tied up again. And in about ten seconds more 
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;his place is going to be infested with stampeding villagers 
thinking the next war’s started already. We’ll beat it while 
the tall timber looks easy ! ” 

“What’s that on your coat— blood?” 

“Nothing.” 

He led the way to the Hirondel, walking rather slowly 
for him. Roger went beside him. At one step, the Saint 
swayed, and caught at Roger’s arm. 

“Sorry, son,” he murmured. “Just came all over queer, 
I did....” 

“Hadn’t you better let us have a look ” 

“We’ll leave now,” said the Saint, with more quietly in- 
contestable iciness than he had ever used to Roger Conway 
in his life before. 

The strength, the unnatural vigour which had carried him 
through until then, was leaving him as it ceased to be neces- 
sary. But he felt a deep and absurd contentment. 

Roger Conway drove, for Norman had curtly surrendered 
the wheel of his own recovered car. Thus Roger could ex- 
plain to tlie Saint, who sat beside him in the front. 

“Norman brought us here. I always swore you were the 
last word in drivers, but there isn’t much you could teach 
Norman.^’ 

“What w.as the car?” 

“A Lancia. He was stuck at Maidenhead without any- 
thing, so the only thing to do was to pinch something. He 
walked up to Skindlc’s, and took his pick.” 

“Let’s have this from the beginning,” said the Sab: 
patiently. “What happened to you?” 

“That was a bad show,” said Roger. “Fattv dbrs-Tb -- 
attention, and Angel Face laid me out with a Hbi 
Skinny finished the job, near enougb Mbir: 

phone, but couldn’t get Bures. He"a.-rar:^ - -i" 

with Westminster double-nine daizb:c-:±z^l 
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“I met ’em. Four of ’em.” 

. “Then Marius went off with Fatty, leaving Hermann in 
charge. Before that, I'd been ringing up Norman, and Nor- 
man had said he might come up. When the bell rang, I 
shouted to warn him, and got laid out again. But it wasn’t 
Norman— it was Teal. Teal collared Hermann. I told Teal 
part of the story. It was the only thing I could think of to do 
— partly to keep us in Brook Street for a bit in case Norman 
turned up, and partly to help you. I told Teal to get through 
to. the police at Braintree. Did they miss you?” 

“They tried to stop me, but I ran through.” 

“Then Norman turned up. Took Teal in beautifully — and 
laid him out with a battle-axe or something off the wall. We 
left Teal and Hermann trussed up like chickens ” 

The Saint interrupted. 

“Half a minute,” he said quiedy. “Did you say you rang 
up Norman ? ” 

Conway nodded. 

“Yes. I thought ” 

“While Marius was there?” 

"Yes.” 

“He heard you give the number?” 

“Couldn’t have helped hearing, I suppose. But — r” 

Simon leaned back. 

“Don’t tell me,” he said, “don’t tell me diat we already 
know that the exchange is not allowed to give subscribers’ 
names and addresses. Don’t tell me that Hermann, who’s 
with Teal, mayn’t have remembered the number.; whal 
fool wouldn’t remember the one word ’Maidenhead’?” 

Roger clapped a hand to his mouth. 

The murder was out— and he hadn’t seen the murdci 
until that moment. The sudden understanding of what,h( 
had done appalled him. 

rne. Saint? Won’t vou ?” 
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Simon put a hand on his arm, and laughed. ^ 

“Never rnirid, Roger,” he said. “I know you didn t tlunk. 
You weren’t bred to this sort of game, and it isn t your fault 
if vou trip up. Besides, you couldn’t have known that it was 
going to make any difference. You couldn’t have known 
Angel Face was going to get away or Teal was going to 

arrive ” . , t, u- i 

“You’re making excuses for me, ’ said Roger bitterly. 

‘'And there aren’t any. I know it. But it s just the sort of 


thing you would do.” 

The hand on Roger’s arm tightened. 

“Ass,” said the Saint softly, “why cry over spilt milk? 
We’re safe for hours yet, and that’s all that matters.” 

Conway was silent; and the Hirondel sped on through 
the night without a check. 

Simon leaned back and lighted a cigarette. He stemsd to 
sleep, but he did not sleep. He just rela.ved and stayed cuht, 
taking die rest which he so sorely needed. No one wcnld- 
cver know what a gigantic effort o£ will it had cast him m 
carry on as he had done. But he would say nothing c£ that 
to anyone but Roger, who had found him out- Ke wotdd 
not have Patricia Imovr. She would have insisted on delay- 
ing the journey, and that he dared not allow. 

He explored his wound cautiously, taking care that bis 
movements should not be observed from the back. Fortu- 
nately, the bullet had passed cleanly through his shoulder, 
and there were not likely to be any complications. To- 
morrow, with his matchless powers of recuperation and the 
splendid health he had always enjoyed, he should be left 
with nothing more seriously disabling than a stiff and sore 
shoulder. The only real danger was the weakness after 
losing so much blood. But even that he felt he would ie 
able to cope with now. 

So he sat back with his eyes closed and the chrar-^e 
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upon than a name and address in a chase of that soil; litit, 
if there were, the Saint couldn’t think cf tlicm. 

Marius also. Well, Marius spoke for himself. 

Taken by and large, it seemed as if Maidenhead wan 
likely to become the centre of some considcr.ahlc adivily 
before the next nightfall. 

“But we won’t cry over spilt milk, my lads, w'c won’i cry 
over spilt milk,” went Simon’s thought.s in a kind of refrain 
that harmonised with the rush of the hig car. “We ought 
to have the best part of a day to play with, and llint.'n the 
hell of a lot to me. So we won’t cry over .spilt milk, my 
lads— and so say all of usl” 

But Roger Conway wasn’t saying it. 

He was saying; “We shall have to clear out of Mrud'Ui' 
head to-morrow — with or wdthout Vargan. Have you any 
ideas about that?” 

"Dozens,” said die Saint cheerfully. “As for Vrffgar., by 
to-morrow evening there’ll either be no more need to k'cp 
him a prisoner, or — well, there’ll still be no need to k-enp 
him a prisoner. . . . As for ourselves, there's my Jjtwrt.'X 
at Hanworth. Teal won’t have had time to fn'd out sV/-.r 


tliat, and I don’t think he’ll allow anything to he puhi. :h'.d 
about us in the papers so long as hch got a char.se of dea.'- 
ing up the trouble without any publicity. To the orOotar? 
outside world we’re still perfectly h o 

onc at Hanworth wall say anything if I a.'.Jtoor.'.e msr ; fz 
pushing off to Paris by air. I’ve done ft het.ere. oo.-.e 
we’re off the deck we’ve got a big c.'t-'isi.og rs.tg.*. to ri-xyzx 
our next landing out of.” 


And he was silent again, revolving txx.zrrx.-. rs 
In the back of the car, Patricia’s head h.;d 



Norman’s s’noulder. She was ardeep 
The first pale streaks of dawn 
when they ran inm the cast or 
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Hirondel through the City as quickly as the almost deserted 
streets would allow. 

He turned off on to the Embankment by New Bridge 
Street, and so they came to pass by Parliament Square on 
their way westwards. And it was there that Norman Kent 
had a strange experience. 

For some while past, words had been running through 
his head, so softly that he had not consciously been aware of 
them— words with which he was as familiar as he was with 
his own name, and which, nevertheless, he knew he had not 
heard for many years. Words to a kind of chanting- tune 
that was not a tune. . . . And at that moment, as the Hiron- 
del was murmuring past the Houses of Parliament, he be- 
came consciously aware of the words that were running 
through his head, and they seemed to swell and become 
louder and louder and clearer, as if a great choir took them 
up; and the illusion was so perfect that he had looked 
curiously round towards the spires of Westminster Abbey 
before he realised that no service could be proceeding there 
at that hour. 

"To give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death: and to guide our feet into the way of 
peace . ..." 

And, as Norman Kent turned his eyes, they fell upon the 
great statue of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, which stands outside 
the House. And all at once the voices died away. But Nor- 
man still looked back, and saw Richard Cceur-de-Lion rid- 
ing there, the last of his breed, huge and heroic agaiiist the 
pale dawn sky, with his right hand and arm hurling up his 
great sword in a gesture. And for some reason Norman 
Kent suddenly felt himself utterly alone and aloof, and very 
cold. But that might have been the chill of the dawn. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Hot'J Vorgjfj his answei', and Swion Tctis^'cr 
wrote p. letter 

It was full daylight when they came to Maidenhead. 

Grace was not in bed. Grace was never in bed when he 
could be useful no matter at what unearthly hour that 
might be. But whtdtcr it vras because he never went to 
bed at all, or whether it tvas because some strange clair- 
voyance alvrays roused him in time to be ready for all 
emergencies, was his ov/n mysterious secret. 

He produced a great dish of sizzling bacon and eggs 
and a steaming pot of coffee as if by the waving of a magic 
wand. 

Then the Saint gave orders. 

“\Vc will sleep till lunch-time,” he said, “The difference 
it’ll make to our strength will be worth the waste of 
time.” 

He himself was feeling ready to drop. 

He took Grace with him to bis room, and swore him to 
silence before he allov/cd him to sec the wound. But Grace, 

seeing it, said : “Wot the thundcrinell ” 

Simon fluttered a tired hand. 

“Don’t swear, Grace,” he rambled vaguely. “I cfirT 
swear when it happened. And Miss Patricia dc-es-'t iza— 

yet You’ll look after Miss Patricia and the Crsce. 

; if I conk out. Keep diem out of mischief and sc- 
,! And if you see Angel Face, you’ll shoot 

I middle of his ugly mug, with my comr!hren:u. Cc^ ^ 

!■ He slid sideways off the chair rcddic-'- ^ 

i strong .arms caught him as he fell ^ 
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Grace put him to bed as tenderly as i£ he had been a 
child. 

And yet, next morning, the Saint was up and dressed 
before any of the others. He was rather pale under his tan, 
and his lean face seemed leaner than ever; but there was 
still a spring in his step. He had slept like a healthy school- 
boy. His head was as clear as his eyes, and a cold shower 
had sent fresh life tingling through his veins. 

“Learn a lesson from me,' he said over his third egg. 
“If you had constitutions like mine, invigorated by my 
spiritual purity, and unimpaired, like mine, by the dissipa- 
tion and riotous living that has brought- you to the wrecks 
you arc ” -i 

And in this he was joking less than they thought. Sheer 
ruthless will-power had forced his splendid physique on to 
the road of an almost miraculously swift recovery. Simon 
Templar had no time to waste on picturesque con- , 
valescenccs. 

He sent Grace out for newspapers, and read them all. 
Far too much that should have been said was still left un- 
said. But he could glean a hint here, a warning there, a' 
confirmation everywhere; until at the end of it he seemed to 
sec Europe lying under the shadow of a dreadful darkness. 
But nothing was said in so many words. There were only 
the infuriatingly inadequate clues for a suspicious man to 
interpret according to his suspicions. It seemed as if the 
face of the shadow was waiting for something to happen, 
before which it would not unveil itself. The Saint knew 
-what that something was, and doubted himself for the. first , 
time since he had gathered his friends together under him 
to serve the ends of a quixotic deal. 

But still nothing whatever was said in the newspapers, 
about the affair at Esher; and the Saint knew that this 
silence could only mean one thing. 
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It was not until three o’clock that he had a chance to dis- 
cuss Vargan^ again with Roger and Norman; for, it had 
been agreed that, although Patricia had to know that Var- 
gan was a prisoner, and why he was a prisoner, and 
although his possible fate had once been mentioned before 
her, the question should not be raised again in her presence. 

"Wc can’t keep him for ever,” said Simon, when the 
chance came. “For one thing, we look like spending a large 
part of the rest of our lives on the run, and you can’t run 
well with a load of unwilling luggage. Of course, we might 
get away with it if we found some lonely place and decided 
to live like hermits for the rest of our days. But, either way, 
thcrc’d still always be the risk that he might escape. And 
that doesn’t amuse me in the least.’’ 

“I spoke to Vargan last night,” said Norman Kent 
soberly. “I think he’s mad. A megalomaniac. His one idea 
is that his invention will bring him world-wide fame. His 
grievance against us is that we’re holding up his negotia- 
tions with the Government, and thereby postponing the 
front-page headlines. I remember he told me he was nam- 
ing a peerage as part of the price of his secret.” 

The Saint recalled his lunch with Barney Malone, of the 
Clarion, and the conversation which had reinforced his 
interest in Vargan, and found Norman’s analysis easy to 
accept. 

“I’ll speak to him myself,” he said. 

He did so shordy afterwards. 

The afternoon had grown hot and sunny, and it was 
I easy to arrange that Patricia should spend it on the lawn 
; with a book. 

j “Give your celebrated impersonation of innocent English 
girlhood, old dear,” said the Saint. “At this time of the 
\ year, and iii this weather, anyone searching Maidenhead 
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used in die way that houses at Maidenhead are usually 
used, will be after it like a cat after Icippers. And now 
you’re the only one of us who’s in balk~bar Grace. So 
you’ll just have to give the local colour all by yourself. And 
keep your eyes skinned. Look out for a fat man chewing 
gum. We’re shooting all fat men who chew gum on sight, 
just to make sure we don’t- miss Claud Eustace. . . 

When she had gone, he sent Roger and Norman away 
also. To have had the other two present would have made 
the affair too like a kangaroo court for his mood. 

There was only one witness of that interview : Grace, a 
stolid and expressionless sentinel, who stood woodcnly be- 
side the prisoner like a sergeant-major presenting a de- 
faulter to his orderly officer. 

“Have a cigarette?” said the Saint. 

He knew what his personality could do; and, left alone, 
to use it, he still held to a straw of hope that he might 
succeed where Norman had failed. 

But Vargan refused the cigarette. He was sullenly 
defiant. 

“May I ask how much longer you propose to continue 
this farce?” he inquired. “You have now kept me here 
three days. Why?” 

“I think my friend has explained that to you,” said 
Simon. 

“He’s talked a lot of nonsense ” 

Simon cut the speech short with a curt movement of his 
hand. 

He was standing up, and the professor looked small and 
frail beside him. Tall and straight and lean was the Saint. 

“I want to talk to you seriously,” he said. “My friend 
has appealed to you once. I’m appealing to you now. And 
I’m afraid this is the last appeal we can make. I appeal to 
you in the name of ’whatever you hold most sacred. I 
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ppeal to you in the name or hernaniET- In the name of the 
icacc of the v,'oria.” 

Vargan glared at him short-sightediy. 

“An impertinence,” he replii^ ‘T"e ahreadv heard your 
)roposition, and I may say that IVe never he^d anything 
io ridiculous in my life. And that s my ansTra". 

“Then,” said Simon qm'etly, “I may say that IVe never 
n my life heard anything so damnable as jarsr attitude. Or 
:an it be that you’re merely a fo-nl— an overgrotvn cima 
playing with fire?” 

“Sir ” _ 

The Saint seemed to grow even taller, inere was an. 
arrogance of command in his poise, in an instanL tnat 
brooked no denial. He stood there, tn that homely room, 
like a king of men. And yet, when he continued, his voice 
was even milder and more reasonable than ever. 

“Professor Vargan,” he said, “I haven’t brought you here 
to insult you for ray amusement. I ask you to try for the 
moment to forget the ciroimstances and listen to me as an 
ordinary' man spcalting to an ordinary man. You have per- 
icctcd the most horrible invention vtith which science has 
yet hoped to torture a world already sickened witii the 
beastliness of scientific v/arfare. Ykn inSend to malce that 
invention over to hands that would net heiitate to use it. 
Can you justify that?” 

"Science needs no justification.” 

^ In France, to-day, there are miliiors of men buried who 
might have been alive now. Xhev were killed in a war. If 
(that war had been fought before raenee sm!:ed keel- to 
Hhc perfection of slaughter, they would five^Eeen onl'J 
thousands instead of millions. And. at Iea.n, the-.- would 
have died like men. Does s.tie.nce need .no junhication for 
■the squandering of those lives?” 

: “Do you think vnu 
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“No. I know I can’t. That’s not the argument. Listen 
again. In England to-day there are thousands of men blind, 
maimed, crippled for life, who might have been whole 
now. There are as many again in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria. The bodies that God gave, and" made won- 
derful and intricate and beautiful— torn and wrecked by 
your science, often made so hideous that men shudder to 
see them. . . . Does science need no justification for that?’’ 

, “That is not my business.’’ 

“You’re making it your business.’’ 

The Saint paused for a moment; and then he went on in 
a voice that no one could have interrupted, the passionate 
voice of a prophet crying in the wilderness. 

“There is science that is good and science that is evil. 
Yours is the evil science, and ail the blessings that good 
science has given to mankind are no justification for your 
evil. If we must have science, let it be good science. Let it 
be a science in which men can still be men, even when they 
kill and are killed. If there must be war, let it be holy 
war. Let men fight with the weapons of men, and not with 
the weapons of fiends. Let us have men to fight and die as 
champions and heroes, as men used to die, and not as the 
beasts that perish, as men have to die in our wars now.” 

“You are an absurd idealist ” 

“I am an absurd idealist. But I believe that all that must 
come true. For, unless it comes true, the world will be laid 
desolate. And I believe that it can come true. I believe that, 
by the grace of God, men will awake presently and be men 
again, and colour and laughter and splendid living wilt 
return to a grey civilisation. But that will only come true 
because a few men will believe in it, and fight for it, and 
fight in its name against everything chat sneers and snarls 
at that ideal. You are such a thing.” 

“And you are the last hero — fighting against me?"' 
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>imOn SnOLliv ma n'-a'a- 
‘Not the last hero,” he said simply. “Perhaps not a hero 
all I call myself a soldier of life. I have sinned as much 


shook his head. 


all. I call myself a soldier of life. I have sinned as muen 
any man, and more than most. I have been a hunted 


ininal. I am that now. But everything I’ve done has been 
me for die glory of an invisible ideal. I never understood 

ver)' clearly before, but I understand it now. But you 

^hy haven’t you even told me that you want to do what 
)u want to do. for the glory of your own ideal— for the 
ory, if you like, of England.?” 


j f — J ' 

A fantastic obstinacy flared in Vargan’s eyes, 
i.n said. “Science is inter- 


“Bccausc it wouldn’t be true,’ . _ 
ational. Honour among scientists is international. I’ve 
ffered my invention first to England — that’s all. If they’re 
3ols enough to refuse to reward me for it, I shall find a 
ountry that vvill.” 

He came closer to the Saint, with his head sideways, his 
aded lips curiously ttvisted. And the Saint saw that he had 
.vasted all his words. 

“For years I’ve worked and slaved,” babbled Vargan. 
“Years! And what have I got for it? A few paltry letters 
to put after my name. No honour for everybody to see. No 
money. I’m poor ! I’ve starved myself, lived like a pauper, 
to save the money to carry on my work! Now you ask me 
to give up everything that I’ve sacrificed the best years of 
my life to win to gratify your Sunday, School sentimen- 
tality ! I say you’re a fool, sir— an imbecilel” 

The Saint stood quite still, with Vargan’s bony hands 
c awing the air a few inches from his face. His impassivity 
seemed to infuriate the professor. 

‘You’re in league with them!” screamed Vargan. “I 
Knew It. You’re in league with the devils who’ve tried to 
Wp me down! But 1 don’t care! I’m_ not afraid of you! 


Y’ou can dn V 




T 1 
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“ ’Tain’t,” said Oracc sourly. "But I'll ana look arftcr 
ya.” 

Then Oracc was gone; and the Saint lighted a cigarette 
and sat down by the open window, gazing dreamilv out 
over the lawn and the sunlit river. 

And it seemed to him that he saw a cloud like a violet 
mist unrolled over the lawn and the river and the white 
houses and fields behind, a gigantic cloud that crept over 
the country like a living thing; and the cloud scintillated as 
with the whirling and flashing of a thousand thousand 
sparks of violet fire. And the grass shrivelled in the scaring 
breath of the cloud; and the trees turned black and 
crumpled in hot cinders as the cloud engulfed them. And 
men ran before the cloud, men agonised for breath, men 
with white, haggard faces and eyes glazed and staring, 
men. . . , But the creeping of the cloud was faster than the 
swiftest man could run. . . . 

And Simon remembered the frenzy of Vargan. 

For the space of two cigarettes he sat there with his own 
thoughts; and then he sat down and wrote a letter. 

TO CHIEF INSPECTOR TE.\L, 

CRIMINAL INWESTIGATION DEPART.MENT, 

NEW SCOTLAND YARD, 

LONDON, S.W.I. 

Dear Old Claud Eustace, 

Before anything else, I want to apologise for assault- 
ing you and one of your men at Esher on Saturday, and 
also to apologise for the way a friend of mine treated you 
yesterday. Unfortunately, on both occasions, the circum- 
stances did not permit us to dispose of you by more 
peaceful means. 

The story that Roger Conway told you last night tear 
nothing but the truth. We rescued Professor 
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jrom the men . who frst topl( him — who were led, as 
Conway told you, by the celebrated Dr. Rayt Marius — 
and removed him to a place of safety. By the time you 
receive this, you will \now our reason; and, since 1 have 
not the time to circularise the Press myself, I hope this 
explanation will be safe in your hands. 

Little remains for me to add to what you already hjiow. 

We have tried to appeal to V argon to suppress his in- 
vention on humanitarian grounds. He will not listen. 
His sole thought is the recognition which he thinks his 
scientific genius deserves. One cannot argue with mono- 
maniacs: therefore, we find ourselves with only one 
course open to us. 

We believe that for this diabolical discovery to take its 
place in the armament of the nations of Europe, at a 
time when jealousies and fears and the rumours of wars 
are again lifting their heads, would be a refinement of 
"civilisation" which the world could well be spared. You 
may say that the exclusive possession of this invention 
would confirm Great Britain in an unassailable 
supremacy, and perhaps thereby secure the peace of 
Europe. We answer that no secret can be kept for ever. 
The sword is two-edged. And, as Vargan answered me 
by saying, "Science is international" — so I answer, you 
by saying that humanity is also international. 

We are content to be judged by the verdict of history, 
when all the facts are made known. 

But in accomplishing what we have accomplished, we 
have put you in the way of learning our identities; arid 
that, as you will see, must be an almost fatal blow to 
such an organisation as mine. 

Nevertheless, 1 believe that in time I shall find a way 
for us to continue the work have set ourselves 

to do. 
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JVe rf^rci nothing that xvc have already CGnc. Oiir 
only regret is that toe should be scattered before we have 
had time to do more. Yet we believe th.n we have done 
much good, and that this last crime of ours is the best 
of all. 

Au re voir I 

Simon Templar 
(f'The Saint”). 

He had heard, while he wrote, the sounds of Grace 
despatching luggage; and, as he signed his name, Grace 
entered with a tray of tea and the report tliat the van had 
departed. 

Patricia came in through the french windows a rnoment 
later. He thought she could never have looked so slim and 
cool and lovely. And, as she came to him, lie swung her 
up in one arm as if she had been a feather. 

“You see,’’ he smiled, as he set her dowm, “I’m not 
quite a back number yet.” 

She stayed close to him, with cool golden-brown arms 
linked round his neck, and he' was surprised that she 
smiled so slowly. 

“Oh, Simon,” she said, “I do love you so much!” 
“Darling,” said the Saint, "this is so sudden I If I’d 
only known. ..." 

But something told him that it was not a time for jesticr, 
and he stopped. 

But of course she loved him. Hadn’t he known it sw 
a whole heavenly year, ever since she confcsicd it o" 
tor above Baycombe — that peaceful Devonshire 
only a week after he’d breezed into the district ss a 
swashbuckler in search of trouble, without k". 
that he was waltzing into a kind of trouble 5 ?:=,^.* '-'"''""^.'- 
had always been singularly immune.^ Hadnt 
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since, in a hundred ways? Hadn’t the very night before, at 
Bures, been enough in itseif to prove the fact beyond ques- 
tion for ail time? 

And now, in the name of fortune and all the mysteries 
of women, she had to blurt it out of the blue like that, 
almost as if . . . “Burn it!” thought the Saint. “Almost as 
if she thought I was going to leave her!” 

■ “Darling old idiot,” said the Saint, “what’s the matter?” 

Roger Conway answered, from the Saint’s shoulder, hav- 
ing entered the room unnoticed. He answered with a 
question. 

“You’ve seen Vargan?” 

“I have.” 

Roger nodded. 

“We heard some of the noise. What did he say?” 

“He went mad, and gibbered. Grace rescued me, and 
carried him away— flghdng like a wild cat. Vargan’s a 
lunatic, as Norman said. And a lunatic said . . . ‘No.’ ” 

Conway went to the window and looked up the river, 
shading his eyes against the sun. Then he turned back. 

“Teal’s on his w.'iv,” he said, in a matter-of-fact voice. 
“For the last half-hour the same energetic bird has been 
scuttling up and down the river in a motor-boat. We 
spotted him through the kitchen window, while we were 
drinking beer and waiting for you.” 

“Well, well, welll” drawled the Saint, very gently and 
thoughtfully. 

“He was snooping all round with a pair of binoculars. 
Pat being out on the lawn may have put him off for a bit. 
I left Norman on the look-out, and sent Grace out for Pat 
as soon as we heard you were through,” 

Norman Kent came in at that moment, and Simon took 
his arm and drew him into the group. 

“Our agile brain,” said the Saint, “deduces that Her- 
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mann has squealed, but has forgotten the actual number of 
our telephone. So Teal has to investigate Maidcnhc.ad 
generally. That may yet give us another hour or tsvo; but 
it doesn’t alter the fact that we have our marching orders. 
They’re easy. Your luggage has already gone. So, if you 
IkciIc off to your rooms and have a final v.-ash and brush- 
up, we’ll be ready to slide. Push on, souls ! ” 

He left them to it, and went to the kitchen in search of 
Grace. 

“Got your bag packed, Grace?’’ 

“Yessir.” 

"Passport in order?’’ 

“Yessir." 

“Fine. I’d like to take you in the Dcsouttcr, but I’m 
afraid there isn’t room. However, the police aren’t after 
you, so you won’t have any trouble.” 

“Nossir." 

The Saint took five ten-pound notes from a bulging 
wallet. 

“There’s a train to London at <^.58,” he s.aid. “Padding- 
ton, 5.i50. That’ll give you time to say good-bye to all 
your aunts, and catch a train from Victoria at S.20, which 
will lake you via Newhaven and Dieppe to Paris, where 
you .arrive at 5.23 to-morrow morning at the Garc St. 
Lazare. While you’re waiting in London, you’d better tear 
yourself away from your aunts for as Ir.ng as it takes you to 
send a wire to Mr. Trcmaync and ask him to meet you at the 
station and protect you from all those wild French ladies 
you’ve read about. We’ll meet you at Mr. Trcmaync’s. , . . 
Gh, and you might post this letter for me.” 

“Yessir.” 

“G.K., Grace. You’ve Just got time to get to the station 
without bursting a bloodvessel. S’long!” 

He went on to his room, and there he found Patricia. 
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Simon took her in his arms at'once. 

“You’re coming on this getaway?” he asked. 

She held tighdy to him. 

“That’s what I was wondering when I came in from the 
garden,” she said. “You’ve always been such a dear old 
quixotic ass, Simon. You know how it was at Baycombe.” 

“And you thought I’d want to send you away.” 

“Do you?” 

“I should have wanted to once,” said the Saint. “In the 
bad old days. . . . But now — oh, Pat, dear lass, 1 love you 
too much to be unselfish! I lo»e your eyes and- your- lips and 
your voice and the way your hair shines like gold in the 
sun. I love your wisdom and your understanding and your 
kindliness and your courage and your laughter. I love you 
with cverj' thought of my mind and every minute of my 
life. I love you so much that it hurts. I couldn’t face losing ' 
you. Without you, I just shouldn’t have anything to live 
for. . . . And I don’t know where we shall go or what we 
shall do or what we shall find in the days that arc coming. 
But I do know that if I never find more than I’ve got 
already — just you, lass! — I shall have had more than my 
Ufc. . . .” 

“I shall have had more than mine, Simon. . . . God 
bless you 1 ” 

He laughed. 

“He has,” raid the Saint. “You see how it is. . . . And 
1 know a gendeman would be strong and silent, and send 
you out into the night for your own sake. But I don't 
care. I’m not a gendeman. And if you think it’s worth it, 
to be hunted out of England with me ” 

But her lips silenced his, and there was no need to say 
more. And in Simon Templar’s heart was a marvel of 
thanksgiving that was also a prayer. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


How Simon Templar pronottnced sentence, and 'Norman 
Kent went to jetc/t /its cigarette-ease 

A FEW minutes later, the Saint joined Roger Conway and 
Norman Kent in the sitting-room. He had already started 
up the Hirondcl, tested its smooth running as well as he 
could,- and examined the tyres. The sump showed no need 
of oil, and there was gasoline enough in die tank to make 
a journey twice as long as the one dicy had to take. He 
had left the car ticking over on the drive outside, and re- 
turned to face the decision that had to be taken. 

“Ready. asked Norman quietly. 

Simon nodded. 

In silence he took a brief survey through the french win- 
dows; and then he came back and stood before them. 

‘Tve only one preliminary remark to make,” he said. 
“That is — where is Tiny Tim?” 

They waited. 

“Put yourselves in his place,” said the Saint, “He hasn’t 
got the facilities for trailing us that Teal has had. But Teal 
is here; ar.d wherever old Teal is, Angel Face tvon’t be far 
behind. Angel Face, being prcsum.ably anything but a 
lx)nehcad, would naturally figure that the smartest thing to 
do, knowing Teal was trailing us, would be to trail Teal. 
That’s the way I’d do it myself, and you can bet that 
Angel Face is nearly as rapid on the bounce, in the matter 
of brainwaves, as wc arc ourselves. I just mention that as a 
factor to be remembered during this fadc-aw.iy act— and 
because it’s another reason for us to solve a ccrt.iin problem 
quickly.” 
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They knew what he meant, and met his eyes steadily— 
Roger Conway grim, Norman Kent grave and inscrutable. 

“Vargan will not listen to reason,” said the Saint simply. 

“You heard him And there’s no way oat for us. We’ve 

only one thing to do. I’ve tried to think of other solutions, 

but there just aren’t any You may say it’s cold-blooded. 

So is any execution. But a man is cold-bloodedly executed 
by the law for one murder that is a matter of ancient his- 
tory. We execute Vargan to save a million murders. There 
is no doubt in any of our minds that he will be instru- 
mental in those murders if we let him go. And we can’t 
take him with us. ... So I say that he must die.” 

“One question,” said Norman. “I believe it’s been asked 
before! If we remove Vargan, how much of the menace of 
war do wc remove with him?” 

“The question has been answered before. I think Vargan 
is a keystone. But even if he isn’t — even if the machinery ' 
that Marius has set in motion is able to run on without 
wanting more fuel — even if there is to be war — I say that 
the weapon that Vargan has created must not be used. Wc 
may be accused of betraying our country, but wc must face 
that. Perhaps there arc some things even more important 
than winning a war. . . . Do you understand, I wonder?” 

Norman looked through the window; and some whim- 
sical fancy, unbidden alien at such a conference, touched 
his lips with the ghost of a smile. 

“Yes,” he said, “there arc so many important things to 
think of.” 

The Saint turned to Roger Conway. 

“And you, Roger — what do you say?” 

Conway fingered an unlightcd cigarette. 

“Which of us shall do it?” he asked simply. 

Simon Templar looked from Roger to Norman; and he 
said what he had always meant to say. 
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“If \vc arc caught,” he said, “the man who docs it 
will be hanged. The others may save themselves. I shall 
do it.” 

Norman Kent rose. 

“Do you mind.'”’ he said. “I’ve just remembered I left 
my cigarcttc<asc in my bedroom. I’ll be back in a 
moment.” 

He went out, and passed slowly and thcughtfully down 
the little hall to a door that was not his own. 

He knocked, and entered; and Patricia Holm looked 
round from the dressing-table to see him. 

“I’m ready, Norman. Is Simon getting impatient?” 

“Not yet,” said Norman. 

He came forward and set his hands on her shoulders. 
She turned, with a smile awakening on her lips; but the 
smile died at the sight of a queer light burning deep in his 
dark eyes. 

“Dear Pat,” said Norman Kent, “I’ve always longed for 
a chance to serve you. And now it’s come. You knew I 
loved you, didn’t you?” 

She touched his hand. 

“Don’t, Norman dear , . . please! ... Of course I knew. 
1 couldn't help knowing. I’m so sorry. . . 

He smiled. 

“Why be sorry?” he answered gently. "I shall never 
bother you. I wouldn’t; even if you’d let me. Simon’s die 
whitest man in the world, and he’s my dearest friend. It 
will be my happiest thought, to know that you love him. 
And I know how he loves you. You two will go on together 
until the stars fall from the sky. See that you never lose 
die splendour of life.” 

“What do you mean?” she pleaded. 

The light in Norman Kent’s eyes had in it somcditng 
like a mannificent lauphter. 
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“We’re all fanatics,” he said. “And perhaps I’m the most 
fanatical of us all. . ;. . Do you remember, Pat, how it was I 
who first said that Simon was a man born with the sound 
of trumpets in his cars.? . . . That was the truest-thing I 
ever said. And he’ll go on in the sound of the trumpet, I 
know, because to-day I heard the uumpet myself. , . . 
God bless you, Pat.” 

Before she knew what was happening, he had bent and 
kissed her lightiy on the lips. Then he walked quickly to 
the door, and it was closing behind him when she found 
her voice. She had been left wth no idea of what he meant 
by half the things he had said, and she could not let him 
go so mysteriously. 

She called him— an imperative Patricia. 

“Norman 1” 

He was back in a moment, almost before she had spoken , 
his name. Somediing had changed in his face. 

His finger signed her to silence. 

“What is it?” she whispered. 

“The last battle,” said Norman Kent quietly. “Only a 
little sooner than we expected. Take this I ” 

He jerked back the jacket of a small automatic, and 
thrust it into her hands. An instant later he was rapidly 
loading a larger gun which he took from his hip pocket. 

Then he opened the window noiselessly, and looked out. 
He beckoned her over. The Hirondcl stood waiting on the 
drive, less than a dozen yards away. He pointed. 

“Hide behind the curtains,” he ordered. “When you 
hear three shots in quick succession, it’s your cue to 
run for the car. Shoot down anyone who tries to stop 
you.” 

“But where arc you going?” 

“To collect the troops.” He laughed soundlessly. “Good- 
bye, dear!” 
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He put her hand to his lips, and was gone, closing the 
door softly behind him. 

It was when he had left the room for the first dmc that 
he had heard, through the open door of the sitting-room, 
tlic terse command, "Put up your hands!’’ in a voice that 
was certainly neither Roger’s nor Simon’s. Now he stood 
still for a moment outside Patricia’s door, listening, and 
heard the inimitably cheerful accents of Simon Templar in 
a tight corner. 

“You’re welcome — as the actress said to the bishop on a 
particularly auspicious occasion. But why haven’t you 
brought Angel Face with you, sweetheart.?’’ 

Norman Kent heard the last sentence as he was opening 
the door of the kitchen. 

He passed through the kitchen and opened another door. 
A flight of steps showed before him in die light which he 
switched on. He went down, and a diird door faced him 
— a ponderous door of three-inch oak, secured by two 
heavy bars of iron. He lifted the bars and went in, closing 
that diird door behind him as carefully as he had closed 
the first two. The three doors between them should be 
enough to deaden any sound. . . . 

Vargan was sitting huddled up in a chair, scribbling 
with a stump of pencil in a tattered notebook. 

He raised his head at the sound of Norman’s entrance. 
His white hair was dishevelled, and his stained and shabby 
clothes hung loosely on his bones. The eyes seemed the 
only vital tilings in a lined face like a creased old parch- 
ment, eyes with the dull fire of his madness stirring in 
them like the pale flickering flame that simmers over the 
crust of an awakening volcano. 

Norman felt a stab of absurd pity for diis pitifully crazy 
figure. And yet he knew that his business was not with 
the man, but with the madness of the man — the madness 
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blame anyone else for the various leaks it had sprung. He 
might, if he had been that sort of man, have put the. blame 
on Roger Conway, for Roger’s two brilliant contributions, 
in the shape of dropping the brick about Maidenhead and 
then letting Marius escape, could certainly be made- out to 
have something to do with the present trouble; but the, 
Saint just wasn’t that sort of man. He could only visualise 
the adventure, and those taking part in it, as one coherent 
whole, including himself; and, since he was the leader, he 
had to take an equal share of blame for the mistakes of his 
lieutenants, like any other general. Except that, unlike any 
other general, he kept the blame to himself, and declined to 
pass on the kick to those under him. Any bricks that were 
dropped must, in the nature of things, flop on everybody’s 
toes simultaneously and with the same sickening thud:, 
therefore the only intelligent and helpful thing to do was 
to consider the bricks r.s bricks and deal with the bricks 
as bricks, simple and absolute, without wasting time over 
the irrelevant question of who dropped the brick and why. 

And here, truly, was an admirable example of the species 
brick, a brick colossal and catastrophic, a very apotheosis of 
Brick, in the shape of this fresh-faced youngster in plus 
eights, who’d coolly walked in through the french window 
half a minute after Norman Kent had walked out of the 
door. 

It had been dorc so c.almly and impudently that neither 
Simon nor Roger had had a chance to do anything about it. 
That was when dicy had been so blithely on the bend. At 
one moment they had been looking through the window at 
a garden; at the next moment they had been looking 
through the window at a gun. They hadn’t been given a 
break. 

.And what had happened to Norman Kent? By rights, he 
should have been back by that time. He should have been 
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“Right in one, loveliness. What’s your name— Ramon 
Novarro? Or are you After Taking Wuggo? Or are you 
just one of the strong silent men from the musical comedy 
chorus? You know: Gentlemen’s clothes by Morris Angel 
and the brothers Moss. Hair by Marcel. Faces by accident. 
•What?” 

“As a low comedian you’d be a sensation,” said the 
youngster calmly. “As a clairvoyant, you’d probably make 
a most successful coal-heaver. Since you’re interested, I’m 
Captain Gerald Harding, British Secret Service, Agent 
2238.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” drawled the Saint. 

"And this is Conway?” 

Simon nodded. 

“Right again, son. You really arc God’s little gift to the 
General Knowledge Class, aren’t you? . . . Speak your 
piece, Roger, and keep nothing back. You can’t bamboozle 
Bcrde. I shouldn’t be surprised if he even knew where you 
hired your evening clothes.” 

“Same place where he had the pattern tattooed on those 
pants,” said Roger. “Very dashing, isn’t it? D’you think 
it reads from left to right, or up and down?” 

Harding leaned one shoulder against the wall, and 
regarded his captures with a certain reluctant admiration. 

“You’re a tough pair of wags,” he conceded. 

“Professionally,” said the Saint, “we play ttvice nightly 
to crowded houses, and never fail to bring them down. 
Which reminds me. May we do the same thing with our 
hands? I don’t want you to feel nervous, but this position 
is rather tiring and so bad for the circulation. You can 
relieve us of our artillery first, if you like, in the approved 
style.” 

“If you behave,” said Harding. “Turn round.” 

“With pleasure,” murmured the Saint, “And thanks.” 
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Norman Kent remained the only hidden card. 

By now, Norman Kent must know what had happened. 
Otherwise he would have been in the boat with them long 
ago, rcachmg down the ceiling while a youngster in plus 
eights whizzed his Weblcy. And if Norman Kent knew, 
Patricia would know. The question was— what would they 
be most likely to do.? And how could Simon Templar, out 
of touch with them and practically powerless under the 
menace of Harding’s automatic, divine their most probable 
plan of action and do something in collaboration? 

That was the Saint’s problem— to reverse the normal 
processes of strategy and put himself in the place of the 
friend instead of in the place of the enemy. And, mean- 
while, to keep Harding amused. . . . 

“You’re a clever child,” said the Saint. “May one inquire 
how you come to be doing Teal’s job?” 

“We work in witli the police on a ease like diis,” said 
Harding grimly, “but we don’t mind stealing a march on 
them if we can. Teal and 1 set out on an independent 
tour. He took die high road and I took the low road, and 
1 seem to have got there before him. I saw your car outside 
on the drive, and came right in.” 

“You should have a mcd.il,” said Simon composedly. 
“I’m afraid I can’t give you anything but love, baby, but 
I’ll write to the War Office about you, if you think that 
might help.” 

Harding grinned and smoothed his crisp hair. 

“I like your nerve,” he said. 

“I like yours,” reciprocated the Saint. “I can see you’re 
a good man gone wrong. You ought to have been of Us. 
There’s a place in the gang vacant for you, if you’d care 
to join. Perhaps you’d like to be my halo?” 

“So you are the Saint! ” crisped Harding alcrdy. 

Simon lowered his eyelids, and his lips twitched. 
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For a fleering second the Saint met Roger Conway’s 
eyes. 

Then — 

“What do we do?” asked the Saint amiably. “Stand and 
deliver?” 

The youngster retired to the window and glanced out. 
Simon took one step towards him, stealthily, but there was 
an awkward distance between them, and Harding’s eyes 
were only turned away for an instant. Then Harding 
turned round again, and the Saint was serenely selecting 
another cigarette. 

' “Have you got Vargan here?" 

The Saint looked up. 

“Ah ! ” said the Saint cautiously. 

Harding set his lips. 

In the few minutes of their encounter Simon, Templar 
had had time to appreciate in the younger man, a quiet 
efficiency that belied the first impression of youthfulness, 
. combined with a pleasant sense of humour that was, after 
the Saint’s own heart. And at that moment the sense of 
humour was not so evident; but all the efficiency, was there, 
and with it went a certain grimness of resolution. 

“I don’t know why you took Vargan,” he said. “In 
spite cf what we know about your ideas generally, that’s 
still a mystery we haven’t solved. Who arc you working 
for?” 

“Our own sweet selves,” answered the Saint. “You sec, 
our lawn’s been going all to hell, and none of the weed- 
killers we've tried seem to do it any good, so we thought 
perhaps Vargan’s electric exterminator might ” 

"Seriously!” 

Simon looked at him, 

“Seriously, if you want to know," said the Saint, and he 
said it very seriously, “we took Vargan so that his inven- 
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tion should not be used in the war. And that decision of 
Duis still stands.” 

“That was Teal’s theory.” 

“Dear old Teal! The man’s a marvel, isn’t he.^ Just like 
a blinkin’ detective in a story-book. . . . Yes, that’s why 
wc took Vargan. Teal will get a letter from me in the 
morning explaining ourselves at length,” 

“Something about the good of humanity, I suppose?” 
"Correct,” said the Saint. “Thereby snookering Angel 
Face, who certainly isn’t thinking about the good of 
humanity.” 

Harding looked puzzled. 

“This man you keep talking about — Angel Face ” 

“Tiny Tim,” explained Simon. 

A light of understanding dawned upon the other. 

“A- man like an overgrown gorilla— with a face 
according ” 

“How beaudfuHy you put it, old dear! Al.’r.ott the very 

v.ords I used myselL You know ” 

"Marius!” snapped Harding. 

The Saint ncddccL 

“It rings the bell,” he said, “and your pe-".n~ 'r:.- ne 
returned in due ccursc. But you don’t su.-ph: .'.ce. Tr 
knew.” 
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“But I did!” , ■ 

Harding’s automatic was still coolly and steadily aimed 
at the Saint’s stomach, as it had been throughout the inter- 
view— when the aim was not temporarily diverted to Roger 
Conway. But now there was just a little more steadiness 
and rigidity in the hand that held it. The change was 
almost imperceptible, but Simon Templar never missed 
anything like that. He translated the inflexion in his own , 
way; and when he shifted his gaze back to Harding’s eyes 
he found the. interpretation confirmed there. 

“I shook off my shadow a mile back,” said Harding. 
“But I don’t mind telling you that I shouldn’t have come 
in here alone without waiting for reinforcements if I hadn’t 
seen that somebody was a darned sight too interested in 
what I was doing. And the same reason is the reason why 
I want Vargan at once!” 

The Saint rested gracefully against tlie table and blew 
two smoke-rings of surpassing perfection. 

“Is-that-so!” 

“That is so,” said Harding curtly. “I’ll give you two 
minutes to decide.” 

“The alternative being?” 

"I shall start shooting holes in you. Arms, legs. ... 1 
think you’ll tell me what I want to know before that’s 
gone on very long.” 

Simon shook his head. 

“You mayn’t have noticed it," he said, "but I have an 
impediment in my speech. I’m very sensitive, and if anyone 
treats me unkindly it makes my impediment worse. If you 
started shooting at me it’d make me stammer so frightfully 
that I’d take half an hour to get out tiie first d-d-d-d-damn 
— let alone answering any questions.” 

“And,” said Harding relentlessly, “I’ll treat your friend 
in the same way.” 
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The Saint flashed Roger Conway a smile. ^ 

“You wouldn’t breathe a word, would you, old Roger r 
“Let him try to make me!” Conway scoffed. 

Simon turned again. ' '' 

“Honestly, Algernon,” he said ^ quietly, you 11 get 
nothing that way. And you know it.” 

“We shall see,” said Harding. 

The telephone stood on a small table beside the window. 
Sull keeping the Saint and Conway covered, he took up 
the receiver. 

“Hullo. . . . Hullo. . . . Hullo. . . .” 

Harding looked at his watch, fidgeting with the receiver- 
hook. 

“Fifteen seconds gone. , . . Blast this exchange! Hullo. 

. . . mior 


Then he listened for a moment in silence, and after that 
he replaced the receiver carefully. He straightened up again, 
and the Saint read his face. 

“There was another man in your gang,” said Harding. 
“I remember now. Is he here?” 

“Is the line dead?” 

“As pork," 

“No one in this house would have cut the line,” said 
Simon. “I’ll give you my word for that.” 

Harding looked at him straightly. - 
"If that’s true 


_ “It can only be Marius,” said the Saint slowly. 
Perhaps the man who followed you wasn’t so easy to 
shake off.” ■' 


Roger Conway was looking out df another windc 
from which he could see the lawn and the river at the c 
of Ac garden. Beyond the Saint’s motor-boat anot 

ta Ac me, 
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the nvo men in the second motor-boat were looking intently 
towards the bungalow; but he could not be sure. 

"Naturally/' he agreed, "it might be Marius.” 

It was then that Simon had his inspiration, and it made 
him leap suddenly to his feet. 

“Hardingl" 

Simon cried the name in a tone that would have startled 
anyone. Harding would not have been human if he had 
not turned completely round. 

He had been looking through a window, with the table 
between himself and the Saint for safety, trying to discover 
what Conway was looking at. But all the time he had been 
there he had kept the windows in the corner of his eye. 
Simon had realised the fact in the moment of his inspira- 
tion, and had undci stood it. Norman had not been over- 
looked. But Harding admitted that he had come alone, and 
he had to make the best of a bad job. He had to keep 
covering the two prisoners he had already taken, and wait 
and hope that the third man rvould blunder unsuspectingly 
into the hold-up. And as long as part of Harding’s alert- 
ness was devoted to that waiting and hoping, Norman’s 
hands were tied. But now. . . . 

"What is it?” asked Harding. 

He was staring at the Saint, and his back was squarely 
turned to the window behind him. Roger Conway, from 
the other side of the room, was also looking at the Saint 
in pcrplc.xcd surprise. Only the Saint saw Norman Kent 
step through the window behind Harding. 

But Harding felt and understood the iron grip that fell 
upon his gun wrist, and the hard bluntncss that nosed into 
the small of his back. 

“Don’t be foolish,” urged Norman Kent. 

“All right.” 

The words dronoed bitterly from tlie 
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after a second’s desperate hesitation. His fingers opened 
grudgingly to release his gun. and the Saint caught it 
neatly off the carpet. 

“And our own peashooters/' said Simon. 

He took the other two automatics from Harding’s 
pocket, restored one to Roger, and stepped back to the ta’nls 
with a gun in each of his own hands. 

“Just like the good old story-hock again," he re— arked. 
“And here we are— all armed to the teeth. P.a:e looks hJoo 
an arsenal, and v.^c all feel at tome. Come ever ana ce 
sociable, Archibald. Tncre's no iL-reehng. . . . Ntrmam 
will vou have a dud cheque or a inar of nuts tar tnor 
effort?” 

“I was wondering how much Icng'er it'd re C’ert-m yrti 
had the sense to create a disturbance?" 

“I’m as slow as a height car tr-cay," snd the dr — - 
"Don’t know what’s the matter with me. E-tn aZ's w-fl 

that ends well, as the actress used tr say, and 

“Is it?” asked Norman soberiv. 

Simon lifted an eyebrow. 

“Why?” 

“I heard you talking about the ^ m.r- 

right. I didn’t cut the hnc. Didn’t f-— > cf in Amf m me- 

linc is dead ” 

The sentence was not finished. 

No one heard the sound that intermrted m' Phere mmr 
have been a faint sound, but it — culd haw- w.- ~ 
the open air outside. But they all saw hmrman Rear'' fme 

suddenly uvist and go white,' and saw him emraer sodlsE 
on one knee. - 

“Keep away from Aat windowl” 

Norman had understood as cuicklv as an'-rne. arr he 
got the warning out in an agoniscd'gmn 
ignored It. He sprang forward, and caueht Nc.m-^n 
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under the arms; and dragged him into shelter as a second 
bullet splintered the window-frame a few inches from their 
heads. 

“They’re here ! ” 

Harding was standing recklessly in the open, careless of 
what his captors might be doing. The Saint rapped out a 
command to take cover, but Harding took no notice. Roger 
Conway had to haul him out of the danger zone almost by 
the scruff of the neck. 

Simon had jerked a settee from its place by the wall and 
run it across three-quarters of the width of the window 
opening; and he lay behind it, looking towards the road 
with his guns in his hands. He saw something move behind 
the hedge, and fired twice at a venture, but he could not 
tell how much damage he had done. 

There was the old Saintly smile back on the Saint’s lips, 
and the old Saintly light back in his eyes. Against Harding, 
he hadn’t really enjoyed himself. Against Teal if it had 
been Teal outside, he wouldn’t really have enjoyed him- 
self. But it definitely wasn’t Teal outside. Neither Chief 
Inspector Teal nor any of his men would have started 
blazing away like that with silenced guns and- no prelimin- 
ary parley. There was only one man in the cast who could 
conceivably behave like that; and against that man die 
Saint could enjoy himself thoroughly. He couldn’t put his 
whole heart into the job of fighting men like Harding and 
Teal, men whom in any otlier circumstances he would have 
liked to have for his friends. But Marius was quite another 
matter. The feud with 'Marius was over something more 
than an outlook and a technical point of law. It was a 
personal and vital thing, like a blow in the face and a glove 
thrown down. . . 

So Simon watched, and presently fired again. This time 
a cry answered him. And one bullet in reply zipped past 
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his car, and another clipped into the upholstery of the 
settee an inch from his head; and the Saintly smile became 
positively beatific. 

“This is like war,” said the Saint happily. 

“It is warl” Harding shot back. “Don’t you realise 
that.?" 

Roger Conway was kneeling beside Norman Kent, 
cutting away a trouser-leg stained with a spreading dark 
stain. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

Harding stepped back. 

“Didn’t you understand? You seemed to know so much. 

. . . But you hadn’t a chance to know that. Still, it would 
have been announced in the lunch editions, and plenty of 
people knew about it last night. Our ultimatum was 
delivered at noon to-day, and they’ve got till noon 
to-morrow to answer.” 

“What country? And what's the ultimatum about?” 
Harding answered. The Saint was not very surprised. 
He had not read between the lines of his newspapers so 
assiduously for nothing. 

“Of course, it’s all nonsense, like anything else. that any 
country ever sent an ultimatum to anotlicr about,” said 
Harding. “We’ve put it off as long as we can, but they’ve 
left us no choice. They’re asking for trouble, and they’re 
determined to have it.' Half the Government still can’t 
understand it — they tlunk our friends ought to know 
better. Just swollen head, they say. That’s why everything’s 
been kept so dark. The Government thought the swelling 
was bound to pass off naturally. Instead of which, it’s been 
getting worse.” 

The Saint remembered a phrase from the letter which he 
had taken from Marius : “Cannot fail this time. . . .” 

And he understood thar rVif cimnin Txri^r*^ o IM-* 
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HotiJ Simon Te7nplar received Marius, and the Crown 
Prince remembered a debt 

A MOMENT later tl'-c Saint was on his knees beside Norman 
Kent, examining Norman’s wound experdy. Norman tried 
to delay him. 

“Pat,” whispered Norman; “I left her hiding in your 
room.” 

. Simon nodded. 

“All right. She’ll be safe there for a bit. And I’d 
just as soon have her out of the way while Tiny Tim’s 
beetling around. Let’s sec what we can do for you 
first.” 

He went on with the examination. The entrance was 
three inches above the knee, and it was much larger than 
the entrance of even a largc<alibre automatic bullet should 
have been. There was no exit hole, and Norman let out an 
involutary cry of agony at the Saint’s probing. 

“That’s all, sonny boy,” said the Saint; and Norman 
loosened his teeth from his lips, 

“Smashed the bone, hasn’t it?” 

Simon stripped off his coat, and tore off the sleeve of his 
shirt to improvise a bandage. 

“Smashed to bits, Norman, old boy,” he said. “The 
swine arc using dum-dums. ... A large whisky, Roger. 
. . . That’ll be a consolation for you, Norman, old 
warrior.” 

“It’s something,” said Norman huskily. 

He said nothing else about it, but he understood one 
thing very clearly. 
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ry fast with a thigh-boae 

not care. He drank the 
, and submitted indiffer- 
In the pallor of Norman 

Kent’s face was a strange calm. 

Simon Templar also understood what that wound meant; 
but he did not think of it as Korman did. 

He knew that Marius was standing in the window, bnt 
he did not look up undl he had compia.ed tie rongn. 
dressing with pracdsed hands that were as gentle as a 
■ woman’s. He wanted to start some hard thinking hcto'c he 
began to bait Marius. Once well under way, the thinSing 
process would continue by itself underneath the inemtable 
froth of banter and backchat; but the Saint certainly wanted 


No man can run very far or ve 
splintered by an expanding bullet. 

Strangely enough, Norman did 
whisky they gave him gratefully 
cntlv to the Saint’s ministradons. 


to get a stranglehold on the outstanding feamres of the 
situation first. And they were a pretty slimy set ot features 
to have to pin down. 'i^Tiat wi& Patricia on the premises 
to cramp his style, and Norman Kern crippled, and the 
British Secret Service, as represented fay Captain Gerald. 
Harding, a prisoner inside the fort on a very vagoe parol^ 
and Chief Inspector Teal combing ms district and liable 
to roll up on the scene at any moment, and Piaw hlanus 


surrounding the bungalo i-. widi a young army corps that 
had already given proof enough that it wasn’t accumulated: 
in Maidenhead for a Sunday ahremoou hcn-S^it— wdL 
even such an optimistic man as me Saint had to admit that 
the afiair had begun to look disdn-edy sdekv Ther^ had 
been a time when the Saint was amuk to kl hSielf a 
P'Oicssional trouble-hunter. He rerterrhered - 

bravado now, and wondered it he Lad t 

h. pnyers t, he 

rud cast his bread urr' rb- --a d • 

of steam bak^'-. ^ ^ 
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He rose at last to his feet with , these meditations sim- 
mering down into the impenetrable depths of his mind; 
and his face had never been milder. 

“Good afternoon, little one,” he said softly. “I’ve been 
looking forward to meeting you again. Life, for the last 
odd eighteen hours, has seemed very empty without you. 
But don’t let’s talk about that.’’ 

The giant inclined his head. 

“You know me,” he said. 

“Yes,” said the Saint, “I think we’ve met before. I seem 
to know your face. Weren’t you the stern of the elephant 
in the circus my dear old grandmother took me to just 
before I went down with measles? Or were you the 
whatsit that stuck in the how’s-your-father and upset all 
our drains a couple of years ago?” 

Marius shrugged. iHc was again wearing full morning 
dress, as he had been when the Saint first met him in Brook 
Street; but the combination of that costume with this new 
setting, together with the man’s colossal build and 
hideously rugged face, would have been laughably gro- 
tesque if it had not been subtly horrible. 

He said : “I have already had some samples of your 
humour, Templar ” 

“On a certain occasion which we all remember,” said, 
the Saint gently. “Quite. But we don’t charge extra for an . 
encore, so you might as well have your money’s worth.” 

Marius’s litde eyes took in the others— Roger Conway 
lounging against the bookcase swinging an automatic by 
the trigger-guard, Norman Kent propped up against the 
sofa with a glass in his hand, Gerald Harding on the other 
side of the window with his hands in his pockets and a 
faint flush on his boyish face. 

‘ I have only just learnt tliat you arc the gentleman who 
calls Irimself the Saint,” said Marius. “Inspector Teal was 
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Simon appeared to ponder. 

“Let’s see. , . . You might have come to tunc the piano, 
only we haven’t got a piano. And i£ we had a mangle you 
might have come to mend the mangle. No — ^the only thing. 
I can think of is that you’re travelling a line of straw hats 
and natty neckwear. Sorry, but we’re stocked for the 
season.” 

Marius dusted bis silk hat with a tenderly wielded hand- 
kerchief. His face, as' always, was a mask. 

Simon had to admire the nen'e of the man. He still had 
a long score to setde with Marius, and Marius knew itj but 
here was Marius dispassionately dusting a silk hat in the 
very presence of a man who had promised to kill him. It 
was true that Marius came under a flag of truce, which he 
would justly expect a man like the Saint to respect; but still 
Marius gave no sign of recognising that he was in the 
delicate position of having to convey an ultimatum to a 
man who, given the flimsiest rag of excuse, would cheer- 
fully shoot him through the stomach. 

“You gain nothing by wasting time,” said Marius. “I 
have come in the hope of saving the lives of some of my 
men, for some will certainly be killed if we are forced to 
fight.” 

“How touching!— as the actress said to the bishop. Is it 
possible that your conscience is haunted’ by the memory of 
the man you killed at Bures, ducky.? Or is it just because 
funerals arc so c.\penst VC these days?” 

Marius shrugged 

“That is my business,” he said. "Instead of considering 
that, you would do better to consider your own position. 
Every telephone line for ten miles has been cut— that was 
done as soon as we had definitely located you. Therefore 
there can be no quicker communication with London than by 
car. And the local police are not dangerous. Even Inspector 
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Teal is now out of touch with his headquarters, and there 
is an ambush prepared for him into which he cannot help 
falling. In addition to that, at the nearest cross-roads on 
citlier side of this house, I have posted men in police 
uniform, who will turn back any car which attempts to 
come this way, and who will explain away the noise of 
shooting to any inquisitive persons. It must be over an 
hour before any help can come to you— and then it can 
only end in your own arrest. That is, if you are still alive. 
And you cannot possibly hope to deceive me a second time 
with the bluff which you employed so successfully last 
night.” 

“You’re sure it was a bluff.'*” 

“If it had not been bluff I should not have found you 
'here. Do you really think me so ignorant of ofHdal 
methods as to believe that you could possibly have been 
released so quickly?” 

"And yet,” said the Saint thoughtfully, “we might have 
been put here to bmt a police trap — for vou 1 ” 

Marius smiled. The Saint would never have beKeved that 
such a face could smile if he h=d not seen it smile once 
before. And it smiled with ghastiv erbanirv. 

"Since Inspector Teal left London,” said Afarins. ‘'ns hzs 
lever been out of the sight of tnv agents. Theremre I have 
’ood reason to be convinced rn?- ^ g ryT csxs net knew 
ivhcre you arc. Shall we say, Temnlar, ika'" 
mil have to think of somefeg more tanamie rV— 
what was the phrase -your feds esaff— man 

Crumbs and breambait?” 

r- 

may dicc% hmwesn 
^2ken ffem vcc h v 


tJitnon nodded. 

A charmin? pbri 
. “So," said Mariu! 
or havii 
^0 Saint smikd 
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“Heads you win, tails I lose— what? . . . But suppose 
the coin falls on its blinkin’ edge? Suppose, sweet pet, you 
got pinched yourself? This isn’t Chicago, you know. You 
can’t run little wars of your own all over the English 
countryside. The farmers might get annoyed and start 
throwing broccoli at you. I’m not sure what broccoli is, but 
they might throw it.” 

Again that ghastly grin flitted across the giant’s face. 

“You have not understood me. My country requires 
Vargan and his invention. In order to obtain ,that, I will 
sacrifice as many lives as I may be forced to sacrifice; and 
ray men will die here for their country as readily as they 
would die on any ether battlefield.” 

^‘Your cotintryl" 

The Saint had been lighting a cigarette with a cool and 
steady hand; and for all that might have been read in the 
scene 'oy an observer who could not hear the words, they 
might have been discussing nothing more than the terms 
of a not-too-friendly golf match — instead of a situation in 
which the fates of nations were involved. ... At one 
moment. . . . And then the Saint split the thin crust of 
calm with those two electric words. The voice that spoke 
them was no longer the Saint’s gently mocking drawl. It 
was a voice of pure steel and rock and acid. It took those 
three simple syllables, ground and honed a hundred knife- 
edges around them, fenced them about with a thousand 
stinging needle-points, and spoke them in a breath that 
might have whipped off the North Pole. 

“Your country!” 

“That is what I said.” 

“Has a man like you a country? Is there one acre of 
God’s earth that a man like you loves for no other reason 
than that it’s his home? Have you a loyalty to anything— 
except the bloated golden spiders whose webs you weave?. 
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Arc there any people you can c£I yctn;' ex 

wouldn’t sacrifice without a eu£r: tc thner.' 
silver into your pocket? Do yen erra f.x Jin'inirs: 
the world but your own greasy gcc of ?c;ve: 

Marius?” 

For the first time Marius’s face changed, 

“It is my country,” he said. 

The Saint laughed shortly, 

“Tell us any lie but that, Marius,” he said. ''''Bscan.se 
that one won’t get by.” 

“But it is still my country. And the men outside lent tn 
me by my country for this work ” 

“Has it occurred to you,” said the Saint, “that we also 
might be prepared to die for our country— and that the 
certainty of being imprisoned if we were rescued might not 
influence us at all?” ° 


“I have thought of that.” 

“^d don’t you place too great a reliance on our honesty ?- 
s Acre anything to stop us forgetting the armistice and 
holding you as a hostage?” 

Marius shook his head. 
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there”— he gestured towards the road— “who would hot 
hesitate to sacrifie'e me and many others.” 

“Namely?” 

“His Highness ” 

Simon Templar drew a deep breath. 

“His Highness the Crown Prince Rudolf of ” , 

“Hell!” said the Saint. 

“A short time ago you saved his life,” said Marius. “It 
is for that reason that His Highness has directed me to give 
you this chance. He also wished me to apologise for wound- 
ing you yesterday, although it happened before we knew 
that you were the Saint.” 

“Sweetest Iamb,” said the Saint, “I’ll bet you wouldn’t 
have obeyed His Highness if you hadn’t needed his men 
to do your dirty work!” 

Marius spread his huge hands. 

“That is immaterial. I have obeyed. And I await your 
decision. You may have one minute to consider it.” 

Simon sent- his cigarette spinning tlirough the window 
with a reckless flourish. 

“You have our decision now,” he said. 

Marius bowed. 

“If you will answer one quesdon,” said the Saint. 

“What do you want to know?” 

“When you kidnapped Vargan, you couldn’t take his 
apparatus with you ” 

“I follow your thoughts,” said dre giant. “You are think- 
ing that even if you surrender Vargan the Bridsh experts 
will sdli possess the apparatus, which they can copy even 
if they do not understand it. Let me disillusion you. While 
some of my men were taking Vargan, others were destroy- 
ing his apparatus— very effectively. You may be sure 
nothing was left which even Sir Roland Hale could make 
workable. I’m sorry to disappoint you ” 
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“But you don’t disappoint me, Angel Face,” said the 
Saint. “On die contrary, you bring me the best news I’ve 
had for a long time. If you weren’t so unspeakably repul- 
sive, I believe I’d— I’d fling my arms round your bull neck, 
Angel Face, dear dewdrop ! ... I’d guessed I could rejy 
on your efficiency, but it’s nice to know for certain. . . .” 

Roger Conway interposed from the other side of the 


room. 

He said : “Look here, Saint, if the Crown Prince is out- 
side, we’ve only got to tell him the truth about Marius ” 

Marius turned. 

“What truth.?” he inquired suavely. 

“Why— the truth about your sepdc patriotism ! Tell him 
what we know. Tell him you’re just leading him up the 
garden for your own poisonous ends ” 

“And you think he would believe ycu?” sneered Marius, 
“You are too childish, Conway! Even you cannot deny 
that I am doing my best to place Vargan’s invention in His 
Highness’s hands,” 

The Saint shook his head. • 

"Angel Face is right, Roger,” he said. “The Crown 
Prince is getting his caviare, and he isn’t going to worry 
why the sturgeon died. No— I’ve got a much finer lead on 
tlic problem than that.” 

And he faced Marius again. 

"It’s really truly true, dear one, that Vargan is the key to 
the whole situation? he asked softly, persuasively. 

“Exactly.” 

"Vargan is the really truly cream in your coffee?” 

The giant twitched his shoulders. 


‘I do not understand all your idioms. But I think I have 
m.idc myself plain.” 


ally 


‘J was wondering who did it,” said Roger sympathetic- 
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But a new smile was coming to Simon Templar’s lips — 
a mocking, devil-may<are, swashbuckling, Saintly smile. 
He set his hands on his hips and smiled. 

“Then this is our answer,” smiled the Saint. “If you 
want Vargan, you can either come and fetch him or go 
home and suck jujubes. Take your choice, Angel Faccl” 

Marius stood sdll. 

“Then His Highness wishes to say that he disclaims all 
responsibility for die consequences of your foolishness ” 

"One minute I ” 

It was Norman Kent, trying painfully to struggle up on 
to his sound leg. The Saint was beside him in a moment, 
with an arm about his shoulders. 

“Easy, old Norman ! ” 

Norman smiled faindy. 

“I want to stand up, Simon.” 

And he stood up, leaning on the Saint, and looked 
across at Marius. Very dark and stern and aloof he was. 

And — 

“Suppose,” said Norman Kent — ^“suppose we said that, 
we hadn’t got Vargan?” 

“I should not believe you.” 

Roger Conway cut in: “Why should we keep him? If 
we’d only wanted to take him away from you, he’d have 
been returned to the Government before now. You must 
know that he hasn’t been sent back. What use could we 
have for him?” 

"You may have your owu reasons. Ransom, perhaps. 
Your Government should be prepared to pay well for his 
safety ’ 

Norman Kent broke in with a clear, short laugh that 
shattered Marius’s theory more fatally than any of the 
words that followed could have done, 

“Think again, Marius 1 You don’t understand us yet! 
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. , Wc took Vargan away for the sake of Ae peace of the 
,vorld and the sparing of millions of good lives. We hoped 
;o persuade him to turn back from the thing he proposed 
:o do. But he was mad, and he would not listen. So this 
:vcning, for the peace of the world • • •” _ 

He paused, and passed a hand across his eyes. 

Then he drew himself erect, and his dark eyes gazed 
without fear into a great distance, and there was no flinch- 
ing in the light in his eyes. 

His voice came again, clear and strong. 

“I shot him like a mad dog,” he said. 

“You ” 

Harding started forward, but Roger Conway was barring 
his way in an instant. 

“For the peace of the world,” Norman Kent repeated. 
"And— for the peace of my two dearest friends. You’ll 
understand, Saint. I knew at once that you’d never let 
Roger or me risk what that shot meant. So I took the law 
into my own hands. Because Pat loves you, Simon, as I do. 

I couldn’t let her spend the rest of her life with you under 
the shadow of the gallows. I love her, too, you see. I’m 
sorry. . . .” 

“You killed Vargan?” said Marius incredulously. 

Norman nodded. He was quite calm. 

And, outside the window, the shadows of the trees were 
lengthening over the quiet garden. 

I found him writing in a notebook. He’d covered sheets 
and sheets. I dpn’t know what it was about, or whether 
fere’s enough for an expert to work on. I’m not a scientist. 
But I brought them away to make sure. I’d have burnt 
them before, but I couldn’t find any matches. But I’ll burn 

mem now before your eyes; and that’ll be the end of- it all. 
lour lighter. Saint ” 

He Was fumbling in his nocket. 
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Roger Conway saw Marius’s right hand leap to his hip, 
and whirled round with his automatic levelled at the 
centre .of the giant’s cKest. 

"Not just yet, Marius!” said Roger, through his teeth. 

The Saint, when he went to support Norman, had 
dropped one gun into his coat pocket. Now, with one arm 
holding Norman, he had had to put his other gun down on 
the arm of the sofa while he searched for his petrol-lighter. 

He had not realised that the grouping of the others had 
so fallen that Conway could not now cover both Harding 
and Marius. Just two simple movements had been enough 
to bring- about that cataclysmic rearrangement— when ' 
Norman Kent stood up and Marius tried to draw. And 
Simon hadn’t noticed it. He’d confessed that he was- as 
slow as a freight car that day, which may or may not have 
been true; but the fact remained that for a fraction of a 
second he’d allowed the razor-edge of his vigilance to be 
taken off. And he saw his mistake that fraction of a second 
too late. 

Harding reached the gun on the arm of the sofa in two 
steps and a lightning dive; and then he had his back to 
the wall. 

“Drop that gun, you! I give you three seconds. 

One ” 

Conway, moving only his head to look round, knew that 
the youngster could drop him in his tracks before he had 
time to more than begin to move his automatic. And he 
had no need to wonder whether the other would carry 
out his threat. Harding’s grim and desperate determination 
was sufficiently attested by the mere fact that he had dared 
to make the gamble that gave him the gun and the strategic 
advantage at the same time. And Harding’s eyes were as 
set and stern as the eyes of a young man can be. 

<'Two ” 
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Suppose Roger chanced his arm? He’d be pipped, for a 
million. But would it give Simon time to draw? But 
Marius was ready to draw also. ... 

“r/jwi" . ■ ■ 

Roger Conway released his gun, even as Harding had 
had to do not many minutes before; and he had all the 
sense of bitter humiliation that Harding must have had. 
“Kick it over to me.” 

Conway obeyed; and Harding picked up the gun, and 
swung Uvo automatics in arcs that included everyone in the 
room. 

“The honour of the British Secret Service!” drawled 
the Saint, with a mildness that only emphasised tlic biting 
sting of his contempt. 

“The truce is over,” said Harding dourly. “You’d do 
the same in my place. Bring me those papers I ” 

The Saint lowered Norman Kent gently; and Norman 
rested, half-standing, half-sitting, on the high arm of die 
settee. And Simon tensed himself to dice the last fool- 
hardy throw. 

Then a shadow fell on him; and he looked round and 
saw that the number of the congregation had been increased 
by one. 

A tall, soldierly figure in grey stood in the opening of the 
window. A figure utterly immaculate and utterly at ease. 

• . . And it is, of course, absurd to say that any accident 
of breeding makes a man stand out among his fellows; but 
this man could have been nothing but the man he was. 

^ Marius, spoke the man in grey, and Marius turned. 

“Back, Highness ! For God’s sake ” 

The warning was rapped cut in another language, but 
tne man in grey answered in Enslish. ' 
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He walked calmly into the room, with no more than a 
careless glance and a lift of his fine eyebrows for Gerald 
Harding and Gerald Harding’s two circling guns. 

And then the Saint heard a sound in the hall, beyond 
the door, which still stood ajar. 

He reached the door in a reckless leap, and slammed 
it. Then he laid bold of the heavy bookcase that stood by 
the wall, and with a single titanic heave toppled it crash- 
ing over to fall like a great bolt across the doorway. An 
instant later the table from the centre of the room had 
followed to reinforce the book-case. 

And Siihon Templar stood with his back to the pile, 
breathing deeply, with his head thrown back defiantly. He 
spoke. 

“So you’re another man of honour — Highness ! ’’ 

The Prince stroked his moustache with a beautifully 
manicured finger. 

“I gave Marius a certain time in which to make my 
offer,” he said. “When that time was exceeded, I could 
only presume tlrat you had broken the truce and detained 
him, and I ordered my men to enter the house. They were 
fortunate enough to capture a lady ” 

The Saint went white. 

“I say ‘fortunate’ because she was armed, and might 
have killed some of them, or at least raised an alarm, if 
they had not taken her by surprise. However, she has not 
been harmed. I mention the fact merely to let you see that 
my intrusion is not so improvident as you might otherwise 
tliink. Arc you Simon Templar?” 

“I am.” 

The Prince held out his hand. 

“I believe I owe you my life. I had hoped for an oppor- 
tunity of making your acquaintance, but I did not expect 
that our meeting would be in such unpropitious circum- 
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stances. Nevertheless, Marius should have told you that I 
am not insensitive to the debt I owe you.” 

Simon stood where he was. 

“I saved your life, Prince Rudolf,” he answered in a- 
voicc like a whip-lash, “because I had nothing against you. 
But now I have something against you, and I may take 
your life for it before the end of the day.” 

The Prince shrugged delicately. 

“At least,” he remarked, “while we are discussing that- 
pint, you might ask your friend to put away his weapons. 
They distress me.” 

Captain Gerald Harding leaned comfortably against the 
wall, and devoted one of his distressing weapons entirely 
to the Prince. 

“I’ni not Templar’s friend,” he said. “I’m a humble 
member of the British Secret Service, and I was sent here 
to get Vargan. I didn’t arrive in dme to save Vargan, but 
I seem to have got here in time to save sometlaing nearly 
as valuable. You’re late, Your Highness ! ” 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


HoiP Simon Templar went to his lady, and Norman Kent 
answered the trumpet 

For a moment there was an utter silence; and then Marius 
began to speak rapidly in his own language. 

The Prince listened, his eyes narrowing. Apart from that 
attentive narrowing of the eyes, neither his attitude nor his 
expression changed at all. The man had an inhumanly 
sleek superiority to all ordinary emotion. 

Simon made no attempt to interrupt Marius’s recital. 
Someone had to explain the situation; and, since Marius 
had assumed the job, Marius might as well go on with it. 
The interval would give the Saint another welcome 
breather. And the Saint relaxed against his barricade and 
took out his cigarcttc-casc, and began to tap a cigarette 
thoughtfully against his teeth. 

Then the Prince turned to him, and spoke in his sleek 
velvety voice. 

“So! I begin to understand. This man caught you, but 
you came to an agreement when you found that you were 
.at least united .ag.ainst me. Is that right?” 

“But what a brain Your Highness has!" murmured the 
S.iint. 

“And he has ended the armistice in his own way with- 
out giving you notice?” 

I m afraid so. I think he got some sort of stag fever 
when he saw die papers. Anyway, he forgot die spirit 
of the Eton Banting Song.” 

“And you have no influence with him?” 

“None.” 
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"But your frieud" — tr.e Fr:rcs; ie’E.'.cj::: 
—‘‘has the papers?” 

“And I’ve got the friend," srin narnen 
what do you all do about it: 

In that instant he stood aDSc.une.r 
situation; and they all lookeu a: rum ru: 
he had the spirit, that boy ! And me ^mn: 
Harding could not have helped mmmng: 
where an older man might have nentaren. 

And then Harding no longer stron a 
next instant Norman Kent had usnrrc 



with a compelling movement of 


eye. 

"I should like to have something to say ahent tHs,” srfn 
Norman Kent. 

His voice was always low and measured. Now h wee 
quieter than ever, but every syllable was as sure as a 
clarion. 


“I have the papers,” he said, "and Captain Hardins: has 


me. Perfeedy true. But there is one thin g you’ve all ever- 
looked.” 


“What is that?” 

It was the Prince who spoke; but Norman K° — ^ 
swered to them.all. He took one glance out of the vrindrw. 
at the sunlight and the trees and the green g-:— . y-i- = 
clump of crimson dahlias splashed against the --^ 2" 
a wound, and they saw him smile. And then re mrv^md. 

"Nothing is won without sacrifice,” he sard mrmr 

He looked across at the Saint. 

"Simon,” he said, "I want you to trmr rm hr-— - 

wc came together I’ve done every thin- 

out quesdon. We’ve all followed yci ~I 

you were always our natural leader. we u— — ~ ~7~ ' 
learning something from your leaiemrr: ^ 
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you beat Marius in Brook Street last night— by doing the 
one thing you couldn’t possibly do. And I’ve heard how 
Roger used the same principle, and'hclped us to beat Teal 
wi& it— by doing the one thing he couldn’t possibly do. 
It’s my turn now. I think I must be very clever to-day. I’ve 
seen how to apply the principle to this. In my own way. 
Because now— here— tlicre is something that no one could 
do. And I can do it. Will you follow me?” 

' And Norman’s dark eyes, with a queer fanatical light 
burning in them, met the Saint’s clear, sea-blue eyes. For a 
second’s tense stillness. . . . 

Then : 

“Carry on,’’ said the Saint. 

Norman Kent smiled. 

“It’s easy,’’ he said. “You’ve all appreciated the situation, 
haven’t you? . , . We have you, Prince, and you, Marius, 
as hostages; but you have as a counter-hostage a lady who 
is very dear to all but one of us. That in itself would be a 
deadlock, even if it were not for Captain Harding and his 
guns.’’ 

“You e.xpress it admirably,” said the Prince, 

“On the other hand, Captain Harding, who for the 
moment is in command, is in a very awkward situation. He 
is by far the weakest party in a three-cornered fight. 
Whether the fact that you hold a friend of ours as a hostage 
would weigh with him is open to doubt. Personally, I doubt 
it very much. He’s never met the lady— she’s nothing more 
than a name to him— and he has to do what he believes to 
be his duty. Moreover, he has already given us an example 
of the way in which his sense of duty is able to override all 
other considerations. So that we arc in a very difficult pre- 
dicament. As Englishmen, we are bound to take his part 
against you. As mere men, we would rather die than do 
anything to endanger the lady whom you have in your 
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power. These two motives alone would be complication 
Lough. But there’s a third. As the Saint’s friends, who 
hold to his .ideals, we have set ourselves to accomplish 
something that both you and Captain Harding would do 

anything to prevent.” ^ 

“You could not have made a more concise summary, 

said the Prince, 

Again Norman Kent smiled. 

“So you will agree that the deadlock only exists because 
we are all trying to win without a sacrifice,” he said. “And 
the answer is— that the situation doesn’t admit of a victory 
without sacrifice, though there are plenty of means of sur- 
render without the sacrifice of more than honour. But 
we dislike surrenders.” 

He took from his pocket three sheets of paper closely 
written in a small, neat hand, folded them carefully, and 
held them out, 

“Captain Harding— you may take these.” 

“Norman! Damn you ” 

The Saint was crossing the room. His mouth was set in 
a hard line, and his eyes were as bleak as an arctic sky. 
But Norman Kfent faced him without fear. 

“You agreed to let me handle this, Saint.” 

“I. never agreed to let you surrender. Sooner than 
that ” 


“But this isn’t surrender,” said Norman Kent. “This is 
victory. Look!” 


Harding was beside him. Norman turned, the papers 
Iroscly held in his fingers. And Norman looked straight at 
Bogcr Conway. 

“Roger,” he said slowly, “I think you’ll understand, 
i akc the papers, Harding 1” 

="><) 
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And then the Saint understood. 

Harding was, as Norman had said, alone among many 
enemies. And for a moment he had only one automatic 
with which to hold them all. The gun was aimed at Roger 
Conway, who was nearest^ but in order to take the papers 
Harding had to glance away at right angles to his line 
of aim, towards Norman Kent and the Saint. Just for a 
sufficient moment. 

And Norman let go the papers as Harding touched them; 
but then, instead of going back, his hand went forward. 
It had closed upon Harding’s wrist in a flash, fastened there 
like a vice. And it jerked — one sudden heave into which 
Norman put all the strength at his command. 

The gun in Harding’s hand exploded once; but the shot 
smacked harmlessly up into the ceiling. For Roger Con- 
way had understood in time. He had pounced on Hard- 
ing’s left hand and wrenched away the automatic in the 
instant of time that was given him; and he had the Prince 
safely covered with it even as Gerald Harding, yanked off 
his b.alancc by Norman Kent’s superhuman effort, stumbled 
slap into the Saint’s left. 

It was all over in a split second, before cither the Prince 
or Marius could have realised what was happening and 
taken advantage of it. 

And then Roger's gun was discouraging the movement of 
the hand towards the hip that Marius had started too late; 
and Norman Kent, white to the lips with the agony his 
supreme attempt had cost him, was leaning weakly against 
the arm of the sofa. And Gerald Harding was stretched out 
on tlie floor like a log, with the Saint stooping over him 
and collecting the second automatic with one hand and the 
fallen papers with the odicr. 

“That looks better,” said Roger Conw.ay contentedly. 

But Norman Kent had not finished. 
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He was saying, through clenched teeth : “Give me back 
those papers, Simon 1 ” 

The Saint hesitated, with the sheets crumpled in his 
hand. 

“But ” 

“At once!” rang Norman’s voice imperatively. “You’ve 
trusted me so far, and I haven’t let you down. Trust me a 
little more.” 

He took the papers almost by force, and stuffed them 
into his pocket. Then he held out his hand again. 

“And that gun!” 

Simon obeyed. It would have been impossible to refuse. 
For once, the Saint was not the leader. Perhaps the 
greatest thing he ever did in all his leadership was to sur- 
render it then, as he surrendered it, without jealousy and 
without condescension. 

But Norman Kent was a man inspired. His personality, 
which had always been so gentle and reserved, flamed in 
the room then like a dark fire. 

“That’s the first thing,” said Norman. “And there are 
only two things more.” 

The Prince had not moved. Nothing in those few 
momentous and eveiitful seconds had provoked the faintest 
ripple on the tranquil surface of his self-control. He still 
stood in the position he had taken up when he first entered 
the room— perfectly at his ease, perfectly calm, perfectly 
impassive, smoothing his wisp of moustache Suave and 
imperturbable, he waited without any visible exertion of 
patience for the ferment to subside and the embroiled items 
of it to settle down into their new dispositions. It was not 
until he appeared satisfied that they had done so that he 
spoke, with the tiniest of smiles curvdng his lips. 

“Gcnticmen,” he remarked, “you do not disappoint me. 
I have heard much about you, and seen a little. The little 
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I have seen tells me tliat the much I have heard may not be 
greatly exaggerated. I£ you should ever wish to forsake 
your careers of crime, and take’ service with a foreigner, I 
should be delighted to engage you.” 

“Thanks,” said Norman curdy. “But this is not a crime. 
In' our' eyes, it’s a far, far better thing than you will ever 
do. We’ll waste no more time. Prince, do you agree that 
the situadon has been simplified?” 

The Prince inclined his head. 

“I saw you simplify it.” 

“And you say that if we give you these papers”— Nor- 
man Kent touched his pocket— “we may leave at once, 
without hindrance?” 

“That was my offer.” 

“Have we any assurance that you’ll stand by it?” 

• Tire thin eyebrows went up in expostulation. 

“I have given my word.” 

“And apart from that?” 

“If the word of a gentleman is not enough for you, may 
I point out that I have twenty-five men here — some in the 
garden, some inside the house on the other side of the 
door which Mr. Templar has so adroitly barricaded, and 
some on the river. I have but to give the signal — ^they have 
but to hear my voice ” The sentence ended in a signifi- 

cant shrug. “You arc at my mercy. And, after you have 
given up the papers, what reason could there be for me 
to detain you further? And, in any case, why should I 
trouble to offer terms at all, if I did not remember the 
service you once did me? It is ttuc that Mr. Templar has 
refused to shake hands with me, but I bear him no malice 
for that. I may be able to understand his feelings. I have 
already said that I regret the circumstances. But it is the 
fortune of war. I make the most generous compromise I 
can.” 
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“And yet,” said Norman Kent, “I should like to be sure 
that there can be no mistake. I have the papers. Let my 
friends go, with the girl, in the car that’s waiting outside. 
I’ll undertake that they won’t warn the police, or come 
back to attack you; and I’ll stay here myself, as a hostage, 
to give you the papers half an hour after they’ve' left. For 
that half-hour you and Marius must remain here as 
security for the safe-conduct of my friends — at the end of 
this gun.” 

“Highness!” 

• Marius spoke, standing stiffly to attention, 

“Highness, need we have more of this parleying? A 

word to the men ” 

The Prince raised his hand. 

“That is not my way, Marius. I owe these gentlemen a 
debt. And I accept their terms, strange as they seem.” He 
turned back to Norman. “But I need hardly add, sir, that 
if I find any cause to suspect you of treachery, I shall con- 
sider the debt cancelled.” 

“Of course,” said Norman Kent. “That is quite fair.” 
The Prince stepped to the window. 

“Then, if you will permit me ” 

He stood in the opening and beckoned, and two men 
came running. Inside the room, they pocketed their auto- 
matics and saluted. 

The Prince addressed them briefly, and they saluted 
again. Then he turned and spoke again in English, with a 
graceful gesture of his sensitive hands. 

“Your car is waiting, gentlemen.” 

Both Roger and the Saint looked at Norman Kent 
puzzledly, doubtfully, almost incredulously; but Norman 
only smiled. 

“Don’t forget that you promised -to trust me,” he said. 
“I know you think I’m mad. But I was never saner in my 
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life. I have found the only solution — the only way to peace 
with honour. 

Still Simon Templar looked at him, trying to read what 
was not to be read. 

It tore at his heart to leave Norman Kent there like that. 
And he couldn’t make out what inspiration Norman could 
be acting on. Norman couldn’t possibly mean the surren- 
der, That couldn’t possibly be called peace with honour. 
And how Norman could see any way for himself, alone, 
hurt and lame as he was. . . . But Norman seemed to be 
without doubt or fear — that was the only thing that could 
be read in his face, that supernatural confidence and con- 
tentment. 

And the Saint himself could see no way out^ even for 
the three of them together. The Prince held all the cards. 
Even if Patricia had been in no danger, and they had shot 
the Prince and Marius and stood the siege, they must in- 
evitably have been beaten. Even if they had made up their 
minds to sell their lives in the achievement of their pur- 
pose. . , . But Norman had not the air of a man who was 
facing death. 

And the Prince’s men held Patricia, even as Marius had 
held her the night before. But the same methods could not 
possibly be applied this time. 

Yet the Saint pleaded: “Won’t you let me stay, son? I 
do trust you, but I know you’re wounded ’’ 

Norman Kent shook his head. 

“It doesn’t matter,’’ he said. “I shall be carried out of 
here in state.” 

“When do we see you?” asked Roger. 

Norman gazed dreamily into the distance, and what he 
saw there seemed to amuse him. 

“I shall be some time,” he said. 

And he turned to the Prince. 
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“May I write a short note?” 

“I remind you,” said the Prince, “that you remain here 
as a guarantee of the good behaviour of your friends.” 

“I a'^reed to that,” said Norman. “Give me' a pen and 
paper, Roger.” 

And once again Marius tried to intervene. 

“Highness, you are trusting them too far! This can only 
be a treachery. If thev meant what tney said, why snould 
dierc be any need for all this ” 

“It is tlieir way, Marins,” said the Prince calmly. 
admit that it is strange. But no manen. Yen shenic he a 
more thorough ps}-choIcgtsn my nnend. .Afmr wnat ynn 
have seen of them can yen believe dm: ~c cn mem wmdn 
leave the third to face ncs i^tc a-cn- m-e .. . — e ms e- ■ ea 
escaped? It is absurd ! ” 

Norman Kent had scribbiec cne line. He hlccec ~ care- 


fully, and folded the shem 
“And an envelope, Roger.” 

He placed the sheet inside ard smcY dmm: me 
Then he held out his hmd m rm-rer Cmmrnr. 

“Good luck, Roger/” he said- “Be mcc,” 

“All the best, Ncrmam cid mam” 

They gripped. 

And Simon was speakhm m tice Pcmce. 

“It seems,” srid Simem “dmc mh ic ea ■'errm 
Highness!" 

The Prince made cue cd hm ecmrnmmv -- — 
gestures. 


“I trust,” he replied, “dmt m is mt ad'se 
you again in beUer cays.” 

Then the Saint locked at I'fachm 
held the giant’s eves. A--- 
good-bye. ' ' ^ 

“You. sleri ” .C- f - ' - — - 
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But, behind the Saint, Norman Kent laughed; and the 
Saint turned. 

• Norman stretched out one hand, and the Saint took it in 
a firm grasp. And Norman’s other hand offered the letter. 

“Put this in your pocket, Simon, and give me your word 
not to open it for four hours. When you’ve read it, you’ll 
know where you’ll sec me again. I’ll be waiting for you. 
And don’t worry. Everything is safe with me. Good hunt- 
ing, Saint!’’ 

“Very good hunting to you, Norman.” 

Norman Kent smiled. 

“I think it will be a good run,” he said. 

So Simon Templar went to his lady. 

Norman saw Roger and Simon pass through the window ' 
and turn to look back at him as they reached the garden; 
and he smiled again, and waved them a gay good-bye. A 
moment afterwards he heard the rising drone of the Hiron- 
del and the soft crunching of tyres down the drive. 

He caught one last glimpse of them as tlic car turned 
into the road — the Saint at the wheel, with one arm about 
Patricia’s shoulders, and Roger Conway in the back, with 
one of the Prince’s men riding on tire running-board beside 
him. That, of course, would be to give them a passage 
through the guards at the cross-road. . , . 

And then they were gone. 

Norman sat down on the sofa, feeling curiously weak. 
His leg was numb with pain. He indicated decanter, 
siphon, glasses, and cigarcttc-Lox with a wave of his auto- 
matic. 

“Make yourselves at home, gentlemen,” he invited. “And 
pass me something on your way. I’m afraid I can’t move. 
You ought to stop your men using soft-nosed bullets, 
Marius— they’re dirty things.” 



It was the Prince who ofnciateG "nnth. — 

lighted Norman a cigarette. 

“War is a ruthless thing,” said the Prin!^ ~ 
like and admire you. But as what I am, 
against my country and myself, if I thougn: yn 
temptins to trick me I should kill you wiu-ccn 
non-dike that!” He snapped his fingers. “'Ene 
vcu once helped to save my life could not estei 

f-*' rj 

ccerxe. 

‘'Do yen think I’m a fool?” asked Norm 
tirediy. 

He ripped his drink, and the hands of the cloo 
round. 

Five minutes. 

Ten. 

Fifteen. 

The Prince sat in an armchair, ms iezs tkrrr 
with a proper regard for the hmfe-nfro 
trousers. In one hand he hdd a r--- - m= 
placidly smoked a cigarette d 
Marius paced the room like a m 
time he glanced at Norman vnm - 
his slitted gaze, and 
each time he checked hhnssr en,' 
promenade— until the Pdnm sr— - 
wave of his cigarette-hdlden 
“My dear Marius, 

TDir 

Heaven’s sake nrarric” 


;a 
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a deep sleep. Norman leaned over and helped him to come 
to a sitting position. The youngster opened his eyes slowly, 
rubbing a tender jaw muzzily. He would never know how 
the Saint had hated having to strike that blow. 

Norman allowed him to take in the situation as best he 
could. And he gave him a good look at the automatic. 

“Where arc the others.?” asked Harding hazily. 

“They’ve gone,” said Norman. 

In short, compact sentences he e.xplained what had hap- 
pended. 

Then he addressed a question to the Prince. 

“What is Captain Harding’s position in this affair?” 

“If he docs not allow his sense of duty to override his 
discretion,” answered the Prince carelessly, “wc arc no 
longer interested in him.” 

Harding scrambled unsteadily to his feet, 

“But I’m damned well interested in you!” he retorted. 
And he turned to Norman with a dazed and desperate en- 
treaty. “Kent— as an Englishman— you’re not going to let 
these swabs ” 

“You’ll sec in seven minutes,” said Norman calmly. 

Harding wavered before the level automatic in Nor- 
man’s hand. He cursed, raved impotently, almost sobbed. 

“You fooll You fool! Oh, damn you! . . Haven’t you 
any decency.? Can’t you sec " 

Norman never moved, but his face was very white. 
Those few minutes were die worst he had ever spent. His 
leg was throbbing dreadfully. And Harding swore and im- 
plored, argued, pleaded, fumed, begged almost on his 
knees, lashed Norman Kent with words of searin" ' 
scorn. ... 

Five minutes to go. 

Four . . . three . . , two . . « 
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The Prince glanced at the gold watch o.n his wrist, and 
extracted the stub o£ a cigarette from his long holder with 
fastidious fingers. 

“The time is nearly up,” he murmured gently. 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” groaned Harding. “Think, Kent, 
you worm! You miserable— abject— crawling— coward! 

Give me a gun and let me fight ” 

“There’s no need to fight,” said Norman Kent. 

He put one hand to his pocket, and for a second he 
thought that Harding would chance the automatic and 
leap at his throat. He held up the crumpled sheets, and 
both the Prince and Marius rose— the Prince with polished 
and unhurried elegance, and Marius like an unleashed 
fiend. . 

Somehow Norman Kent was struggling to his feet again. 
He was very pale, and the fire in his eyes burned with a 
feverish fierceness. His wounded leg was simply the dead- 
ened source of a thousand twinges of torment that shot up 
the whole of his side at the least movement, like long, 
jagged needles. But he had a detached stubborn deter- 
mination to face the end on his feet., 

“The papers I promised you ! ” 

He pushed them towards Marius, and the giant grabbed 
thcm’with enormous, greedy hands. 

And then Norman was holding out his gun, butt for- 
most, towards Harding. He spoke in tense, swift command. 

Through the window and down the garden, Harding! 
Take the Saint’s motor-boat. It’s moored at the end of the 

lawn. The two men on the river shouldn’t stop you ” 

“Highness!” 

It was Marius’s voice, shrill and savage. The giant’s 
face was hideously contorted. 

Norman ttast Hording behind him, covering bis retreat 

to thp \Vinnr\TT7 ^ 
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‘Get out!” he snarled. “There’s nothing for you to wait 
now Well, Marius.'’” 

The Prince’s voice slashed in with a deadly smoothness:’ 
Those arc not Vargan’s papers, Marius?’-’ 

“An absurd letter— to this man himself—from one of 
is friends 1” 

“So!” 

The word fell into the room with the sleek crispness of a 
Irop of white-hot metal. Yet the Prince could never have 
aeen posed more gracefully, nor could his face have ever 
been more serene. 

“You tricked me, after alll” 

“Those arc the papers I promised you,” said Norman 
coolly. 

“He must have the real papers still, Highness ! ” babbled 
Marius. “I was watching him— he. had no chance to give 

them to his friends ” 

“That’s where you’re wrong!” 

Norman spoke very, very quietly, almost in a 
whisper, but the whisper held a ring of triumph 
like a trumpet call. The blaze in his dark eyes was not of 
this world. 

“When Harding grabbed Templar’s gun — ^)'ou remem- 
ber, Marius? — I had the papers in my hands. I put them 
in Templar’s pocket. He never knew what I did. I hardly 
knew myself. I did it almost without thinking. It was a 
sheer blind inspiration— the only way to spoof the lot of 
you and get my friends away. And it worked! I beat 
you. . . 

He heard a sound behind him, and looked round. Hard- 
ing had started— he was racing down the lawn, bent low 
to the ground like a greyhound. Perhaps there were 
silenced guns plopping at him from all round the house, 
but they could not ,bc heard, and he must have been un- 
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touched, for he ran on without a false step, swevvlttp .ntd 
zigzagging like a snipe. 

A smile touched Norman’s lips. He. didn’t mind being 
left alone now that his work was done. And he knew that 
Harding could not have stayed. Harding .also had work to 
do. He had to find help— to deal with Marius and intercept 
Simon Templar and the precious papers. But Norman 
smiled, because he was sure the Saint wouldn’t be inter- 
cepted. Still, he liked the metde of that fair-haired 
youngster. . . . 

His leg hurt like blazes. 

But the Saint had never guessed the impossible thing. 
That had been Norman Kent’s one fear, that the Saint 
would suspect and refuse to leave him. But Norman’s first 
success, when he had tricked Harding with the offer of the 
papers, had won the Saint’s faith, as it had to win it. And 
Simon had gone, and Patricia with him. It was enough. 

And in the fullness of time Simon v/ould find the papers; 
and he v;puld open the letter and read the one line that 
was written there. And that line Norman had already 
spoken, but no one bad understood. 

"Nothing is won without sacrifice." 

Norman turned again, and saw the automatic in Marius’s 
hand. There was something in the way the gun was held, 
something in the face behind it, that told him tliat this man 
did not miss. And the gun was not aimed at Norman, be: 
beyond him, at the flying figure tliat w.as ncarinc the 
motor-boat at the end of the Lawn. 

That gentle far-away smile was still on Ncm-a KrarV 
lips as he took two quick hops backu-aa:s aca ra a.‘a .safa, 
so that his body was between Marius .ana taa •.';.va -- . 

He knew that Marius, blind, rac-cc maai "r; ra..--, 
would not relax his pressure on the criaaer beaanse Xaa~..a- 


Kent was standing direedy in his line of fire; but Norman 
didn’t care. It made no difference to him. Marius, or the 
Prince, would certainly have shot him sooner or later. 
Probably he deserved it. He had deliberately cheated, 
knowing the price of the revoke. He thought no more of 
himself. But an extra second or two ought to give Harding 
time to reach comparative safety in the motor-boat. 

Norman Kent wasn’t afraid. He was smiling. 

It was a strange way to come to the end of everytiung, 
like that, in that quiet bungalow by the peaceful Thames, 
with the first mists of the evening coming up from the 
river like tired clouds drifted down from heaven, and the 
light softening over the cool, quiet garden. That place had 
seen so much of their enjoyment, so much comradeship 
and careless laughter. They had been lovely and pleasant 
in their lives. ... He wished his leg wasn’t giving him 
such hell. But that would be over soon. And there must 
be many worse ways of saying farewell to so full a life. 
It was something to have heard the sound of the trumpet. 
And the game would go on. It seemed as if the shadows of 
tlic peaceful evening outside were the foreshadowings of 
a great peace over all the world. 


WATCH TOR THE SIGN 
OF THE “s.AINT” 



HE WILL BE B.ACK 




